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LADIES IN THE HUNTING-FIELD. 
1787—1887. 





BY HARRIET LATHAM, 





excitement of their 
riders, whose sen- 
sations are so fitly 
described by Con- 
stance, the heroine 
of Knowles’s fa- 
mous comedy, 
‘The Love Chase.”’ 


“What delight 

To back the flying steed 
that challenges 

The wind for swiftness 
—seems native more 
of air 

Than earth— whose 
burthen only lends 
him fire— 

Whose soul, all in his 
task, turns labor into 
sport— 

Who makes your pas- 
time his! I sit him 
now— 

He takes away my 
breath —he makes 
me reel— 


A N eagle on the wing, a yacht under spread I touch not earth—I see not—hear not—all 





sail, a stag at full bound, and a woman } ee es” 
on a horse going at the top of his speed} Many people talk and write as if the fashion 
are among the most graceful objects in } for women’s hunting belonged to a comparatively 
the world. modern period, but this is a great mistake. Cen- 
Of course the hunting-field affords the keenest ; turies ago they not only followed the hounds side 
enjoyment which the female equestrian can have, } by side with the men, but even organized parties 
and in the last century the pleasure of the chase ; for themselves. There are to be seen in the 
grew with Englishwomen into a positive passion, ; British Museum certain manuscripts dating back 
which has been inherited by their descendants. ‘ to the fourteenth century, in which the illumina- 
A very picturesque spectacle the Amazons of $ tions represent ladies in the open field, - horse- 
that era must have presented, with their pow- back and on foot, winding the horn and rousing 
dered ringlets and plumed hats, and their habits 3 and following the game without masculine assist- 
of scarlet or vivid blue, gorgeous as the plumage : ance. 
of a flock of tropical birds. One cannot easily : Lion-hearted Queen Elizabeth was ardently 
fancy a more stirring sight than that of two fair : fond of the chase, and carried into its pursuit 
rivals almost neck and neck, wild with eagerness ; the same energy and skill which characterized 
to be first to take the bold leap over the nearing ; her in politics and government. Whenever, in 
fence, every nerve strung to its extreme ten-: her magnificent ‘‘ progresses,” she honored a. 


sion, and the noble horses fully sharing in the ; courtier with one of those coveted bos which 
(415) 
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must have proved as disastrous to his purse as it 
was gratifying to his loyalty or vanity, the 
favored nobleman was always expected, if the 
season permitted, to organize hunting-parties for 
her diversion, and nobody rode straighter to the 
hounds or displayed more grace and courage 
than her maiden majesty. 

This was not so remarkable at the period when 
Leicester offered her, at Kenilworth, one of the 
most brilliant receptions which ever monarch 
received from a subject; but it is really wonder- 
ful how she preserved her strength and energy 
nearly to the end of her days, so that a gossip- 
ing courtier who had been honored with an invi- 
tation to her country-seat of Oatlands, when she 
was in her seventyseventh year, could write to 
a friend that ‘‘her majesty is well and excel- 
lently disposed to hunting, for every other day 
she is on horseback and continues the sport 
long.” 

We learn from Pope’s correspondence that, in 
his time, hunting was high in favor among court- 
ladies, and he quotes the names of several titled 
dames distinguished for their prowess and 
address. From that date, the fashion grew more 
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3 and more general, till, by the time we reach the 


middle of 1700, these Amazonian heroines had 
become so numerous and their exploits so note- 
worthy that the scattered records, if collected, 
would fill a goodly volume. 

Perhaps the most renowned Diana of the last 
century was the famous Lady Salisbury. She 


3 kept a pack of dwarf-hounds at Hatfield and 


went hunting in great state, though with what 
would nowadays appear a somewhat theatrical 
regard to effect, as she had her servants dressed 
in sky-blue livery with black collars, lappels, 
and jockey-caps, and herself wore the richest 
and showiest of costumes. But, if she shared 
the weakness for gorgeous raiment possessed by 
Murat and numerous other heroes in every age, 
she fairly rivaled them in her daring feats—in 
her display of physical strength, too, as it is 
related of her that once, in a field of fourscore 
horsemen, her ladyship speedily took the lead 
in the run, which lasted two hours and a half, 
and kept it so gallantly that she was still yards 
in advance of the foremost horseman and close 
to the hounds when they seized their prey. 

Next to the doughty countess, one might rank 
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a certain Miss Draper, whose father, a Yorkshire } age nearly equal to that of Queen Bess; and a 
squire, was for many years master of the hounds } contemporary, in his chronicle of her death, 
in his district, and whom she assisted like a } after giving a long list of her mighty leaps and 
chief lieutenant, urging the dogs on by her vig- } her hairbreadth escapes, adds quaintly: ‘She 
orous voi@e, and as unsparing in her strictures } died at York, in a good old age; and, what was 
on dilatory whippers-in and unskilful riders as } more wonderful to many sportsmen who dared 
she was enthusiastic over the swift-footed pack } never follow her, she died with whole bones, in 
and satisfactory following in general. $ her bed.” For my own part, when I look at 

The bold spinster retained her love for the $ portraits.of those huntresses of a hundred years 
sport, and the bodily strength to pursue, to an 3 ago, I cannot help regretting that the picturesque 



































costume was ever altered, though one must con- 
fess that the long flowing draperies of bright 
color, the gay plumes, elaborately-dressed hair, 
and wide lace frills would have been more appro- 
priate in some court-pageant than to the hard 
labor of a hunting-field. 

The riding-habit of the present day, with its 
short narrow skirt, its tight-fitting bodice, and 
the high hat, seems in every line and detail to 
say: ‘* This means work.” 





her escort or attended by her groom, she looks 
a good deal soberer and more business-like than 
the hunters in their red coats and white buck- 
skins, and affords another proof of what every 
true woman holds as a supreme article of faith— 
that, in spite of ali their strictures concerning 
the feminine love of display, men show an equal 
fondness for bright colors whenever they get a 
chance to sport them. I will admit, though, 


And, as the skilled ; that I doubt if the woman lives who can resist 
horsewoman rides to the meet, accompanied by } a little feeling of exultation as she rides slowly 
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along to the appointed spot and sees her most; Perhaps the bravest woman may be forced to 
tormidable rival in ball-room or drawing-room— ; admit that, early in her initiatory season, she had 
nay, even the friend dearest to her soul—seated ; to shut her eyes and clench her teeth when her 
in landau or pony-phaeton, and thinks of the dull } horse took his first leap; but, after that, all be- 
drive they will have through endless lanes and} comes easy enough. Away she flies, @ven the 
across uncomfortable ‘“short-cuts’’ in order to} 
catch occasional glimpses of the “ field”’ along } 
which she will presently be winning the admira- 
tion of all beholders. ; 3 


great five-barred gate causes no nervous tremor; 
and here again not only is Constance’s exulta- 
tion applicable, but her wise instructions come 
in play: 
“Then the leap, 

To see the saucy barrier and know 

The mettle that can clear tt. Then your time 

To prove you mistress of the manége. Now 

You keep him well together for a space, 

Both horse and rider braced as you were one, 

Scanning the distance—then you give him rei 

And let him fly at it, and o’er he goes 

Light as a bird on wing.” 


A hunt is really the most democratic of all 
conservative England's rapidly increasing repub- 
lican institutions. Anybody who can secure a 
horse and is able to ride him may join in the 
amusement. Peer and peasant ride side by side, 
and the stately wife of the lord-lieutenant of the 
county may be outdone by Betsy Jenkins, the 
rich dairyman’s daughter, who plays the piano 
and follows the hounds instead of spending her 
time and energy in butter-churning and cheese- } away by excitement that the stiff hedge beyond 
making, after the sober habit of her grandmother. } seems of no account whatever, and the eager 
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saddle and rushing on, now so completely carried 


some turreted ivy-crowned old manor or hall for } the rest of the run, to take “a lead’”’ from the 
a background, carriages drawn up on the lawn, } master himself, riding straight to the hounds, 
horsemen in their scarlet coats scattered about, { regardless of ditch or wall, the one engrossing 
the house-party just coming out, the whippers-in } aspiration of her soul to be the first lady in at 
seen with the impatient pack still held in leash, } **the death,” and so have the happiness of 
pleasurable anticipation visible in every face, } receiving the reward of poor Reynard’s brush, 
audible in every voice. Then all is ready, the } which any true huntswoman prizes more than 
hour appointed has arrived, vehicles and riders } her choicest diamond. 

get into motion, the point is reached where the It is hard, in one’s struggle for victory, to have 
hounds are let loose, the scent is found, a sudden trusted too securely to one’s knowledge of the 
excitement seizes every creature. Amid the} country, and find, after taking a “short-cut,” 
yelps of the dogs, the shouts of human voices, {that one does not, as expected, emerge at the 
the ring of merry bugles, poor Reynard makes a } head of the field, but quite in a contrary diree- 
break for the open, with all his pursuers in full } tion, out of sight of horses and hounds, perhaps 
chase—the hunt has begun. close to a fence or gate sc high that a leap is 
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impossible. In such case, it is agreeable to 
encounter some male rider also at fault—he can 
at least let down the bars, and there is always 
the hope that, before he has time to mount his 
horse again, one may get far enough in advance 


to distance: him comfortably, thanks for his cour- 
Vou. XCII.—23. 











tesy being a reward which can wait till some less 
momentous occasion. 

Irish hunting is even riskier sport than Eng- 
lish, and County Galway is the climax for blind 
ditches, breakneck walls, and every other possi- 
ble peril which might try the courage of Nimrod 
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himself, yet numbers of ladies, among whom for; Let over-prudisn people say what they will, no 
several seasons the late Empress of Austria was { woman can ever find a more pleasurable or 
prominent, are regular at the meets, and the ; healthful amusement than that of hunting, and 
Queen of the Amazons herself never surpassed } every year increases the list of feminine devotees. 
the exploits of many an Irishwoman in that; The best pack of hounds in all France is main- 
redoubtable region. tained at the expense of a lady, the Duchess 
People still talk of the adventure a famous { 4’ Uyes, who, by the way, indulges in the showy 
Dublin beauty met with there some years since. ; riding-habits which have passed out of vogue in 
The run had been long and terribly difficult ; the {| England, and dresses her grooms in livery gay 
fair dame was leading at the finish, and the day { enough to have pleased even Lady Salisbury 
was near its end. She had eighteen miles to } herself. 
ride, in order to reach the house where she was } Before our Civil War, hounds were kept in 
stopping. It so chanced that not a single } various districts in the South, and of late years 
acquaintanse went in her direction, and, with attempts have been made at Newport to organize 
the thoughtfulness of the true sportswoman, she } hunts in midsummer, a proceeding about as 
refused to allow any of the tired men to go out of } sbsurd as it would be to give a garden-party at 
the way to accompany her. At the end of two } Ottawa in Christmas-week. The amusement has 
miles, her groom’s horse stumbled and lamed him- i never been at all general in the Northern States, 
self so severely that the man had to dismount and } but the neighborhood of Philadelphia can boast 
lead the poor beast. The lady rode on through } the two oldest and best organizations, the Gulf 
the gathering gloom, and came face to face with } Mills and the Rosetree Hunts. Numerous ladies 
a party of drunken rioters who attempted to bar} are always present at the meets, though the 
her course. She spurred her horse to a run} number of female riders is limited. But such 
and cried: ‘Give way, or I'll ride over you!” ; organizations are rare, and it is very doubtful 
The fellows were so struck by her courage that} whether farmers and landowners would ever 
they separated to let her pass, saluting her with pose complacent enough to allow the pastime 
hearty cheers as she galloped on. to be cultivated to any great extent. 

















‘THIS ENDLESS LONGING.’’ 





BY EMMA 8. THOMAS. 





WHEN we reach the goal we long for, 3 What can mean this endless longing 
When the prize is gained at last, { For a priceless gift when sought— 
Then how worthless seems the treasure ; Worthless when our hands have grasped it, 


That we sought for in the past ! Useless when our task is wrought? 




















NAXOS: AN AUTUMN MYTH. 





BY ADA MARIE PECE. 





Tue Beverly homestead stood in an intervale,; ‘Yes, of everything; and, above all, of being 
and fertile sunny fields rolled away from it } hemmed in by these hills! I want to get away, 
and melted into a woody slope which climbed up 3 out into the world. Why don’t we go some- 
and up and formed the hills. ’ where—to some summer-resort? Everybody else 

To Anita Beverly, the Berkshire Hills seemed ; goes, And here is page after page describing 
the boundary-line that shut out the world. She : the delightful time people are having, and the 
longed to live at their summit and have freer ; lovely gowns they wear. I will not stay here in 
breathing. The quiet and seclusion of her home } this dull place!’ 
were irksome to her. Indeed, it was an anomaly And, having delivered her sentence with vehe- 
that she, all fire and spirit, should be placed ; mence, Anita’s hands dropped listlessly and a 
there, instead of in the world’s arena, where look of despair settled on her face, for she knew 
there was something to do, dare, or suffer. > that rebellion was futile—it was only beating 

When a certain Beverly, given to wandering, } against iron bars. 
took to himself a foreign wife, the stay-at-home The Beverly blood always circulated calmly : 
members of the family expressed disapproval. 3 and the aunt could no more understand her 
No good could come of such marriages; the Bev- { niece’s disquiet, and the impetuous tide that 
erlys had always intermarried with the Barlows } coursed through her veins, than could a con- 
and their branches, and there were fixed family- } tented dove in a well-ordered cote understand 
traditions, established ways of conducting wed-{ why a skylark should pine for the upper 
dings and funerals, which they feared this girl } heaven. 
from across the sea could never fully under- Miss Beverly still slowly sorted the cucumbers, 
stand. And when the fair young wife died, and } and her mechanical action irritated Anita beyond 





2 
her little babe was brought by its bereaved father , endurance. 


to the homestead and placed in his mother’s } «7 wish you ever thought of anything besides 
arms, its great dark eyes, so unlike the Beverly } preserves and pickles,” she exclaimed. 
blue ones, and peculiar little ways it had as it ‘“«T wish you occasionally thought of something 


grew larger, made it more of an anomaly. By} asuseful. And all this nonsense about going 
and, by the father died too, and the orphaned ; somewhere because other people do! Why 
Anita, with her competency, became the charge ; exchange our cool large rooms for small uncom- 
of the unmarried sister remaining at the home-; fortable ones? Why go and sit in the sand and 
stead. ’ be eaten by mosquitoes? Why—” 

Anita was now grown to womanhood, and her} “Oh, Aunt Jane!” interrupted Anita, des- 
education completed. She had been sent to the} perately; “why cannot you understand? This 
school which all the Beverly young women had } js all well enough, but I want a change.” 
attended in turn, and there was a Barlow of} Oh!” said Miss Beverly, grimly and sarcas- 
suitable age whom it was hoped she would marry, i tically, having no patience with her niece’s vaga- 
but for whom she, as yet, expressed the utmost ; ries; for what true Beverly ever desired to leave 
disdain. 3 his home, which was always more of a country- 
“I am so tired of all this!’’ she exclaimed, } place than farmhouse, in order to roll in ‘the 
one morning, looking up petulantly from the sand or dip up and down in the water in a cos- 
newspaper she was reading. tume which made her blush to think of? « Why 

‘Tired of what?’’ questioned Miss Beverly, 3 not take your hammock and other idle equip- 
with surprise, pausing in her occupation of sort- ment, and go to the woods? Then draw on that 
ing cucumbers for mixed pickles. ‘vivid imagination of yours, and fancy yourself 

“Of this place—of you—of everything,” } in the Adirondacks or elsewhere.” 
declared Anita, with an expressive shrug of the} «Thank you for the suggestion; I believe I 
shoulders. Swill,” answered Anita, in a voice that had a 

“Of me—of everything—” slowly repeated suspicion of tears in it. 

Miss Beverly; but Anita gave her no time for; There was a spot in the Beverly acres where 
further speech. a little stream, after brawling and tumbling for 
421 
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some rods, diverged and embraced a bit of 
ground, thus forming a miniature island. A pine 
and a few other smaller trees grew on it, and 
mainland was reached by a fallen tree-trunk. 
The isolation of the place pleased Anita, who, 
with no little difficulty, transferred her belong- 
ings—hammock, sketching-material, books, and 
luncheon—across the rustic bridge. 

» It was early September; but there was, as 
yet, little hint of autumn—just a dash of 





crimson here and there and a melancholy note 
from the bluebird, who knew too well that 
winter was not far behind. The sunshine fell 
warm and golden, the breeze blew softly, and 
Anita’s troubled spirit was soothed. Then she 
bethought herself that it was necessary to select 
a name for her island. Several passed through 
her mind, but ‘‘ Naxos” was uppermost. ‘ Why 
‘Naxos’?’’ she questioned. ‘I have no Theseus 
to sail far, far away.’ Still, she christened it 
‘*Naxos.” Then she fell to drawing grotesque 
figures in her sketch-book, and finally to read- 
ing; then, leaning her head against the tree- 
trunk, went fast asleep, only to be awakened 
by feeling some cold substance brush against her 
hand, and to hear ‘“ Down, sir—down!”’ in a 
deep masculine voice. 

When she collected her senses enough to see 
what was really going on about, she saw that 
her dress was soiled by the wet paws of a 
dog, and that his master was reprimanding him 
for it—in short, that her island was invaded. 
When she rose to her feet, to assure the master 
of the dog that it mattered not in the least about 
the dress, that it was gingham and would wash, 
she saw that he was extremely handsome, with 
laughing blue eyes and cheeks ruddy with the 
sun, that he was tall and stalwart, and that his 
equipment betokened a gentleman. He begged 
her pardon for following his dog upon the island, 
but said that he had feared the brute would 
demolish her sketch-book, and ended his speech 
with: 

“IT hardly expected to find a hamadryad, on 
my shooting-expedition.”’ 

“Nor I to have my quiet disturbed by Nim- 
rod.” 

Then they both laughed, and fell to talking— 
he of her sketches, and she of his sport. 

Furtive glances showed him that she was 
slight, with soft dark eyes and an abundance 
of hair just between brown and gold, and that 
she had a fair patrician face. Then, as there 
seemed no excuse for lingering, the sportsman, 
followed by his dog, went off toward the sunset, 
his gay gamebag and glittering gun showing 
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bravely. Anita noted his careless swinging 


gait and the grace with which he lifted his 
hat just before he passed from view, and felt 
that something bright had passed from the day. 

The next morning, there was further culinary 
operation. Anita sat piercing the purple skin 
of luscious plums with little darts of cinnamon 
and cloves, while Miss Beverly wes carefully 
weighing and measuring certain other ingredi- 
ents. It is natural for the young to be con- 
fidential, and Anita prepared to relate her 
adventure. She began by saying: 

“Auntie, did you know there were hamadryads 
in our woods ?”’ 

Miss Beverly, who understood her imperfectly, 
besides being engrossed with one pound of sugar 
to one pint of vinegar, replied in an absent tone: 

“IT hope you brought none home with you. 
Do you remember when, after you helped me 
with the preserved blackberries, I found a horrid 
thing you called an ‘eyed.elater’ in one of the 
cans? Ugh! it makes me sick to think of it.”’ 

Anita, convulsed with laughter, only said: 

‘« But hamadryads haven’t the jumping-power 
of the elater.’’ Then somebody came in, and 
there was no more chance for confidence. 

Anita went again to Naxos; she had elected 
to spend every pleasant day there, and, this 
time, she read a charming novel. And, when 
a voice—which, after having been heard once, 
was familiar—said: ‘‘ Please, may I cross tho 
bridge?’’ she felt a sense of intrusion, and 
answered coolly: ‘Why not stay on that sunny 
bank? It looks very comfortable.”’ 

‘‘ What are you reading?’’ he called across. 

“An English society-novel, in which people 
go to balls, and ride, and hunt, and come home 
and drink tea, and wear lovely gowns—do 
everything, in fact, that I never do.” 

‘‘Is it possible I catch a note of discontent 
here, so distant from 

‘The turmoil sad, men misname life’? 
Here, which I should take to be the abode of 
perfect peace?” 

‘‘Were you ever hemmed in by the eternal 
hills, with no knowledge of the outside world 
except that gained from newspapers?” 

“Ah, but who can discuss or argue across 
a noisy brook? Pardon and permit me.” And 
he swung himself easily over, and asked if he 
might be seated. ‘Speaking of the hills, 
I should think, if surrounded by them, one 
would feel a sense of protection from the world.”’ 

“Instead, I feel imprisoned. Every year, the 
circle seems to grow narrower. I fancy it will 


close in a ring smaller than my body and crush 
me, one of these days.’’ 
’ Then, to change to impersonal topics, Anita 
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asked him how he could have the heart to shoot ; 


the beautiful belted kingfisher that was hanging 
from the gamebag. 

“Typical of all that is faithful,’ she said. 
«You know the myth?’ 

“Yes. But who believes in myths?” And 
he smiled, showing white even teeth beneath 
a@ tawny mustache. 

“I do; I have nothing else to occupy me. 
T know the spot where poor Procris was slain ; 
I know the clump of trees which shade Pan 
from the noonday sun.” 

«And now Nimrod is added to the list of your 
mythical acquaintances.” And, after more idle 
talk, they grew confidential, and Anita learned 
that the huntsman’s name was Douglas Grant, 
and that, tired of the fashionable resorts and of 
people, he sought recreation and change in the 
hill-country. He was stopping at a little inn 
in a neighboring town, and usually spent the 
whole of every fine day in the woods. 

The next morning, Anita essayed again to tell 
Miss Beverly of her new acquaintance, but 
some interruption prevented; and, after that, 
it seemed not an easy subject to broach. As she 
had the habit of going out to sketch, and always 
enjoyed perfect freedom of action, her frequent 
absence was unnoted. 

Somehow, Grant's hunting-excursion always 
brought him near Naxos. But Anita’s purity 
and unconventionality never for a moment per- 
mitted her to think that she ought not to have 
the dangerous pleasure of those long talks with 
the handsome stranger, who knew all about the 
things which most interested her—books, music, 
and the doings of the world. He, in turn, 
regarded her reverentially, not offending her ear 
with idle gallantry. 

The days passed, till one dawned on which 
Anita heard Grant’s approaching footsteps with 
crimsoning cheeks, and met his eager glance of 
welcome with downcast eyes: for Eros roamed 
the grove with other divinities, and his arrows 
never failed their mark. That day, for the first 
time, there was restraint. Grant brought a new 
book and read it aloud; then they talked of the 
poem, and of that only. But, when he bade her 
farewell, he could not resist the impulse to bend 
and imprint a kiss on her slender hand, while 
she looked at him appealingly, with a shy 
startled expression in her dark eyes—just the 
look of a frightened fawn, Grant thought, angry 
with himself. 

“I might better have called my island ‘ Para- 
dise,’ than ‘ Naxos,’”’ said Anita to herself, the 
next day. ‘For was there ever anything so 
beautiful as all this?’’ She could look out from 








her shady bower and see the distant hills lying 
like purple islands in a sea of golden haze. The 
sun filtered through the leaves, and cast broken 
shadows on the water, in which were mirrored 
dainty clumps of fern and the crimson beauty 
of a Virginia-creeper that climbed an overhang- 
ing tree with blood-red fingers. Then there was 
the sweet thrilling hum of a myriad of insects, 
soothing as a lullaby. Anita leaned her head 
on her hand and dreamed. Her hat had fallen 
off, and the beautiful brown hair escaped in little 
soft rings about her forehead; the long dark 
lashes swept her delicately-tinted cheeks, and 
there was a happy curve to her lips, as if they 
closed over some sweet unuttered word. Her 
gray flannel dress was loosely attached at her 
throat with a broad ribbon, and a great bunch of 
golden-rod and purple asters, cagelessly fastened 
in her belt, rose and fell with every heart-throb. 

To Grant, it was entering Paradise, to be in 
her presence; and he cleared the little stream 
at a bound and stood before her, flushed and 
handsome. 

“Anita!’’ he said, softly, then added: “TI beg 
your pardon—but it is such a beautiful name, 
that I could not help saying it.” 

She rose to greet him; he took both slender 
hands in his and looked down into her lovely 
face. He meant to tell her of a telegram he 
had just received, but, instead, impetuously 
exclaimed : 

«Anita, I love you—love you!”’ 

She yave a swift shy glance into the tender 
eager face, then dropped her lids, a great wave 
of crimson stealing over cheek and throat, and 
looked so divinely fair, so responsive to the 
passion of her lover, that he put out his arms, 
then suddenly turned away. 

“God forgive me!” he cried, hoarsely; 
‘I never meant to tell you this.” He leaned 
against a tree, as if his strength had deserted 
him; then he came and stood near her again, 
saying in a broken voice: ‘Do not look at me 
reproachfully with your innocent eyes. Do not 
despise me. But I have no right to say ‘I love 
you,’ because I am not a free man.” 

Then Anita stood straight and proud, changed 
in an instant from an impulsive girl to a calm 
woman, while Grant hurried on incoherently 
about an unhappy engagement with a cousin 
whom he had never loved, but whose unfortunate 
attachment to him so affected her health that, in 
an unguarded moment, he was overpersuaded by 
mutual relatives and had asked her to be his 
wife. And only this morning, he had received 
a telegram calling him home: the marriage-day 
had been set—he must go. 
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HIM! OH, TELL HIM! 





It was characteristic of the Beverlys to be 
calm in emergency. And Anita, for once, was 
thankful that this trait overmastered her foreign 
impetuosity and enabled her to hear him through 
and to answer quietly: 

‘Do not trouble yourself to speak of unhappy 
family-relations, but tell me of your telegram. 
You go soon? Iam sorry. You will miss the 

‘ best of the shooting.’’ Then she held out her 
hand. ‘This time it will be ‘ good-bye,’ instead 


of ‘au revoir,’ and I am sure I have to thank $ 


you for many pleasant hours.” 

Grant took her hand, holding it for an instant ; 
but it lay cold and passive in his. He looked 
in her eyes; but they were inscrutable. Then, 
vaulting the brook, he passed out of her presence. 

She watched him move down the dim aisles 
of the wood; gnd when, at the very last, he 
turned with an imploring and despairing gesture 
and she made no sign, ‘‘She does not care,” 
he thought: ‘‘I alone suffer. It is. better so.” 

But, an hour after, as he came softly back for 
a last look at the scene of so much happiness 


and regret, and perhaps to find some memento, 
the sound of convulsive sobs met his ear: and 
there was Anita, prone on the ground, her head 
pillowed on her arms. A mad impulse urged 
him to spring to her side, raise her from the 
cold unsympathetic earth, rest her head on his 
breast, and kiss away the tears; but he did not 
dare betray his presence, and only murmured : 
‘Forgive me, forgive me,” walking softly away 
: with bowed head, pale face, and a dull pain at 
his heart. 

And often, out in the world—in the midst of 

gayety, in the whirl of the dance, in the light 
and glitter of brilliant assemblages—there comes 
’ the same dull pain, and there rises before him 
$the sad vision of a beautiful girl weeping a 
’ woman’s bitterest tears. 
$ Do you suppose September ever held such 
$ glory for Anita again? That the sky was ever so 
3 softly blue? That there were ever such purple 
’ mist and golden haze, such crimson and russet 
’ beauty to the trees? Ah, no! Once stranded 
{on Naxos, nothing can be the same again. 
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BY RUTH 


ARGYLE. 





Coxp as the statue that Pygmalion warmed 
To life with love’s first kiss, 

She stood beneath the moon’s soft silv’ry beams 
On such a night as this. 


Truth lay within her eyes’ clear azure depths, 
Like some translucent gem, 

While modesty’s encircling mantle fell 
E’en to her garment’s hem. 


a her feet the grasses whispered low, 


As if in sudden fear 
At finding so much dainty loveliness 
Standing to them anear. 


Upon the snowy marble of her brow, 
Uplifted to the sky, 


anna 


Like mute caresses, the soft lustrous waves 
Of her dark hair did lie. 


Her taper fingers tore a flower in twain 
With their white frosty tips, 

While not the shadow of a smile dared touch 
The proud curves of her lips. 


Could love give to this statue warmth and life? 
“Ah, I would rather die, 

Slain by the lightning of thine eyes, than live 
Without thy love,” I cry. 





A rosy flush, creeping from lip to brow, 
The lovely statue warms— 

And ‘tis a woman yields with tender grace 
To love’s encircling arms! 





TELL HIM! 


OH, TELL HIM! 





BY ANNA J. GRANNISS. 





Tett him! oh, tell him! The low tender music 
Breathing wonderful chords by his masterly skill— 
Tell him, again I live over their sweetness, 
Hearing in fancy the melody still. 


Tell him, e’en now my susceptible senses 
Hear—aye, and thrill with as keen a delight 

As when the mocking-bird listened to follow 
The wildly sweet notes he threw out to the night. 


Lend me your wings, oh swect-throated songster, 
Lend me your wings till I hie me away. 








2 For 
< 


glad would I fly and hover above him, 
To watch the white fingers which gleam as they play. 


Nay? Then bear ye the message, and you too, ye night-winds, 
Go breathe through his casement a sighing so faint 
That none save the ear of the player could catch it 
Or hear in its murmur a maiden’s low plaint. 


Tell him there woke, by the breath of his music, 
A joy that is kin to a feeling of pain, 

For the song has been sung, and the playing is ended, 
While my ear listens yet for the sweeter refrain. 


H 
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CHAPTER I. 
Between sixty and seventy years ago, there 
was hardly a single citizen of New York who 
could account himself more prosperously posi- 
tioned than Mr. Paul Van Duzer. His low 
broad brick mansion, with its slender iron rail- 
ings, its white arched doorway, and its salient 
wocden dormer-windows, occupied one corner of 
a certain street which opened directly upon the 
breezy amplitude of Bowling-Green. Many a 
summer evening, Paul Van Duzer would sit at 
the windows of his “parlor’’—such a bit of 
modern nomenclature as a ‘“ drawing-room” 
was quite unknown then—and feel the fresh 
breezes blow across the Battery from the 
bay. Mr. Van Duzer did not approve of people 
summering out of town. His father, who had 
been a friend of Washington and had fought 
with distinction in three or four of the Revolu- 
tionary battles, had considered New York quite 
a good and pleasant enough spot for spending 

both the summer and winter. 

Perhaps, in many ways, New York was a 
pleasanter place at that time than it is now. 
Fifth Avenue, with its brown-stone smartness 
and opulence, was unknown; in its place was 
a mere rural highroad, striking northward from 
Washington Square. The commercial bustle of 
Broadway was yet a future development. The 
city itself would have looked, in any trust- 
worthy map drawn of it, but a small invasion 
of clustered streets at the edge of the Man- 
hattan Island which it now more than covers. 
Socially speaking, too, it was a small enough 
town, with only a few “leading” ‘citizens for 
its paragons and representatives; and doubtless 
the chief of even this select body was Mr. Paul 
Van Duzer. 

A good many of his friends might have 
admitted to you that he wasa hard man. But 
then, a certain amount of hardness was expected 
of a person so massively and solidly reputable. 
More than once, of a Sunday morning, he had 
been pointed out to strangers with pride, as he 
walked to or from church with Mrs. Van Duzer } 
on his arm, and one daughter at the latter lady’s 
side, while a son and another daughter deco- 
rously brought up the rear. 

‘« He comes of our real old Dutch stock,” peo- 
ple would say of him; and perhaps, in different ; 








cases and according to different degrees and 
phases of veneration, they would add: ‘Just 
observe how finely he carries that large figure of 
his. He-is fiftyfour, but I don’t believe anyono 
would take him for over fortyfour. Those arc 
his three children. The taller of the two girls 
is Agnes; you sce, she has her mother’s dark 
hair and eyes, but a much gentler expression 
than Mrs. Van Duzer ever thought of wearing. 
Rhoda is the younger sister, with the wavy blonde 
hair and the arch roguish sort of mouth. She’s 
the life of the family, is Rhoda; but her parents 
do not believe in too much levity among young 
people, and Rhoda has quite often to be repri- 
manded for her excess of gayety. That seven- 
teen-year-old boy, with the trim shape and clear- 
cut face, is Ogden Van Duzer, the only boy of 
the family. He will soon enter into the mercan- 
tile office of his father. Mr. Van Duzer is in 
the West India trade, you know, and has 
amassed from it already a fine fortune, though 
he inherited at least fifty thousand dollars when 
old General Van Duzer died. Ile does not 
believe in sending young gentlemen to college, so 
that Ogden will receive a good plain school-edu- 
cation and nothing more.”’ 

There was a number of other points on which 
Paul Van Duzer held most decided opinions. 
Regarding these, he had made up his mind so 
thoroughly that to move his Dutch obstinacy 
would have been like seeking to dislocate Staten 
Island from its sea-bed. He had married a 
woman whose entire congeniality with him in 
almost every particular was casily evident. 
Mrs. Van Duzer had been a Miss Van Vechten 
before her nrarriage, and, though handsome after 
a somewhat austere type, she had won no suitors 
until her present husband sought her hand. 
Then she readily acquiesced, and proudly 
declared that she had found the one man in her 
native city whose wife she could ever dream of 
becoming. The world declared it a most perfect 
union. They had brought up their three chil- 
dren with a mixture of ideas that were aristo- 
cratic and ascetic. The house in Bowling-Green 
was rigidly exclusive; to pass its threshold and 
be on terms of intimacy with any of its inmates, 
you must show at all times the most flawless 
credentials. Now that Agnes was twenty and 
Rhoda only about a year her junior, the girls 
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were permitted to ‘‘entertain” in a quiet and 3 CHAPTER II. 
solemnly subdued way. But their list of} Unzin the last visit which they had made 
acquaintances underwent the most careful scru- ; South, Mr. and Mrs. Van Duzer had left their 
tiny on the part of their parents. Both Mr.‘ daughters in the charge of a grim and exceed- 
and Mrs. Van Duzer had a horror of ‘new peo- | ingly straitlaced old governess, whose power 
ple,’ which they endeavored to make their : of discipline was unrivaled and whose realiza- 
daughters warmly share. On several occasions, { tion on all subjects connected with propriety 
Rhoda had shown signs of rebellion and had ; was sweepingly inclusive. But Miss Cobb had 
's sought to cultivate friendship with schoolmates } been dead these three or four years, and, when 
of her own sex who were declared objectionable it became time for the next visit South, Agnes 
simply because their names had no familiar ; herself was left as temporary head of the family. 
patrician sound. As for male acquaintances,; This was a great step for her parents to take. 
these were still more jealously watched. The ; Agnes, it was true, had been so admirably reared, 
Messrs. Van Twiller, Ten Eyck, Stuyvesant, Van ; and represented so comprehensively all that was 
Schuylkill, and a few other young scions of irre- ; duteous and conventional, as to make even one 
proachably Knickerbocker stock, were always } look into her serene maidenly face a recognition 
welcome if they “dropped in” of an evening. of her trustworthiness. But still, it was argued, 
The matrimonial opportunities of both the girls 3 her age barely passed twenty; and twenty was 


were considered most inflexibly to lie in this ; 
and in no other direction. A prince of the 
blood would probably have been thought iat 
unsatisfactory as a son-in-law, by either Mr. Van 
Duzer or his wife. They detested foreigners 
with that provincial distrust which was a result 
of their early restricted education. They had } 
neither of them ever been abroad, and neither 3 
ever expected to go. London was for them a 
nest of supercilious ‘“ Britishers,’ and Paris a 
gilded den of iniquity. America was the only 
country on the globe worth living in, and New 
York its most delectable metropolis. They some- 
times went South, where they had Virginia rela- 
tions whom they held in the highest respect. 
These visits were the great events of their placid 
lives. Mrs. Van Duzer would talk for months 
afterward of the magnificent hospitality which 
they had received from the Prestons, the Pinck- 
neys. or the Randolphs. They considered that, 
next to being a Knickerbocker, dwelling in a 
sleepy brick edifice on Bowling-Green, there was 
nothing so genuinely fine as to be a Southern 
planter, surrounded by his obedient servants and 
dispensing lavish and almost regal entertain- 
ment. 

Everything in the Van Duzer household was 
on so severely economical a plan, that its pre- 
siding powers must have been penetrated by a 
sense of its asceticism whenever they returned 
from these periodical trips to Virginia. But no 
modification ever took place in the methodical 
rigor with which their own household -affairs 
were managed. Perhaps they secretly held } 
those Southern kindred, with their stables full of } 
blooded horses and their retinue of obsequious } 
servants, to be wholly undesirable except as a 
picturesque variation upon their own sober and 
homespun experience. 





perilously young for a position at once undefended 
and responsible. 

‘*Well, they’re really going to leave us, 
Agnes,’’ said her sister Rhoda, one afternoon. 
‘Father's at last made up his mind, though 
I think mother was willing enough a day or 
two ago.” 

Agnes smiled, in her gentle and slightly 
pensive way. 

*‘T can’t see how there could be the least 
danger, Rhoda,’ she answered: ‘‘can you? 
Mother has simply to give me the keys of the 
closets, and to tell our three servants that they 
must obey my orders.” 

“And shall you be authorized, I wonder, to 
box Ogden’s ears just as father does, whenever 
he displeases you?” 

‘Ogden never displeases me,” said Agnes, 
with a little shake of the head. ‘And oh, 
Rhoda, do you know I think it is so dreadful 
for father ever to strike him. I wish I dared 
tell father how dreadful I think it is.’’ 

‘I don’t believe you ever killed a mosquito 
in your life,’ said Rhoda, throwing an arm 
about Agnes’s neck and putting her rose-tinted 
cheek against her sister’s paler one: ‘you'd 
merely brush it away and forgive it, even when 
it was biting you horribly. You're a saint. 
Saint Agnes—how pretty it sounds! There was 
one of that name—wasn’t there?” 

‘¢Oh, hush, Rhoda; please hush, dear. You 
know how it annoys mother to have you talk in 
that careless way.”’ 

Rhoda dropped her lucent blue eyes for an 
instant. 

‘“‘T’m beginning to think there are quite too 
many things that annoy mother, and father 
also,” she murmured. 

She had 


The color died from Agnes’s face. 
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always thought her sister rather daring than 
otherwise; but there was a temerity in this last 
speech that struck her as absolutely audacious. 
A moment afterward, however, the younger girl 
continued, with lowered voice and a furtive 
glance toward the door of the room they just 
then occupied : 

«“‘Now, Agnes, you know as well as I do, dear, 
that we have been brought up in a fearfully 
strict style. I believe there are not two girls in 
New York who have had to obey as many rules 
or to move inside of closer bounds, and at last 
I, for one, feel like rebelling.” 

*“ Rebelling? Oh, Rhoda!’ 


Rhoda echoed his laugh. 

“Or that I,’’ she said, ‘‘am never to walk out 
alone in the streets.’’ 

* But Ogden—Rhoda,”’ struck in Agnes, with 
a frightened look: “you both received such 
positive orders, you know.” 

““Who cares if we did?’’ cried Ogden, not 
a little hotly. ‘‘We’re no longer children; and, 
even if we were, I think such treatment would 
be nonsensically severe.” Ogden folded his 
hands behind him, at this point, and began to 
pace the floor of the apartment with a grand air. 
‘‘Oh, I’ve been observing, looking about me,” 
he pursued. ‘I’ve noticed how other young 


“Ogden and I had a talk, yesterday, about; people are brought up. We’ll all three have to 
his being actually forbidden to bring that young } make a stand, sooner or later; there’ll have to 
friend of his—Charles Rathburne—to the house. ; come a revolution, open and defiant.” 


A nicer and more gentlemanly young man you 
couldn’t meet if you were to walk from ti.e 
‘Battery to Grand Street. And do you know 
why mother didn’t wish him to come here?” 

“Why?” faltered Agnes. Poor meek girl, 
she felt just then like the darkest of conspirators. 

«On our account,’ declared Rhoda, setting 
her blonde head a little backward and surveying 
Agnes ‘as if she expected a handsome tribute of 
sympathetic astonishment. ‘‘ Yes, your account 
and mine. Mother as much as told Ogden so. 
Charles Rathburne’s father is in the leather- 
business or something like that, and father 
doesn’t know much about him, and mother says 
that nobody of her acquaintance visits his 
mother. So, as he’s good-looking and rather 
attractive, he’s decided to be a quicksand of 
danger for us. Oh, it’s all too irritating! 
Ogden’s heard, lately, that our neighbors here 
in Bowling-Green have nicknamed this house 
‘the jail. I suppose, while our jailers are 
away, we'll not be allowed a single visitor 
whatever.” 

But here Rhoda was mistaken: Mrs. Van 
Duzer, in her most tranquil and august tone, 
informed Agnes, on the eve of departure, as to 
just those guests whom she deemed it advisable, 
during her absence, to entertain. The list made 
Rhoda bite her lips in secret vexation; it con- 
tained scarcely the name of a single youth whom 
she did not hold to be ineffably stupid. 

The further rules and vetoes which were 
imposed by these two departing authorities were, 
some of them, no less stringent than absurd. 
Ogden, with a reckless laugh, exelaimed, not 
long after the carriage which bore them to the 
vessel had rolled off: 

‘‘ Well, I wonder if mother and father actually 
think I’m going to bed, every night they’re 
away, at precisely ten o'clock.” , 





“Oh, Ogden!’? murmured Agnes. 

“One thing,’’ Ogden went on, “I have firmly 
made up my mind to do—and that is, to learn 
French, if I'm possessed of brain enough.”’ 

‘‘Learn French?” murmured Agnes. ‘ But, 
Ogden, I thought father told you that, apart 
from there being no necessity of your knowing 
the language at all, he seriously objected to your 
learning it.” 

“I’m quite well aware that he expressed him- 
self just in that ridiculous way,” returned Ogden, 
rather haughtily. ‘But there’s a charming 
young Frenchman at school, who has taken some 
of the mathematical classes while Mr. Folsom is 
in Boston. His name is Olivier—Pierre Olivier. 
He’s offered to give me lessons. Oh, he’s a 
glorious chap—so good and kind to the boys. 
He was a boy himself not so very long ago— 
he’s only twentyfive—and he remembers it.” 

“Do you mean that he will give you lessons 
at school?” asked Agnes. 

She adored Ogden, to the root of her gentle 
amiable being, and it cast a shade of worriment 
over her sweet face now as she thought of how 
sternly his mutiny might be received hereafter. 

**No; I mean here.” 

‘¢‘ Here, in our own house ?”’ 

+ Yeas’ 

Agnes laid her hand on her brother’s arm. 

‘‘Oh, father will be sure to hear of it,’’ she 
pleaded. ‘And then, think how terribly angry 
it will make him. Ogden, do give up the idea; 
promise me you will. I know it’s very unjust— 
it’s even most tyrannical—in father, to say that 
you shall not learn French; but then it almost 
breaks my heart to think of what he might do, 


Sif you deliberately went against his wish like 


this.”’ 
Agnes continued her entreaty; but Ogden, 
though he heeded it, would not accede to it, 
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Rhoda eagerly supported him in his new 
determination; and Agnes, reflecting upon the 
domestic tempest which might some day gather 
over her dear young brother's head, would 
secretly tremble at his rashness. 

But her alarm was soon replaced by a very ; 
different sort of emotion: Pierre Olivier, during } 
his periodical visits at the house in Bowling- 
‘ Green, could not fail to meet both of Ogden’s 
sisters. He was an extremely handsome fellow, 
with dark eyes that shone fascinatingly from an 
olive-tinted face. It was just the sort of face 
to be chiefly responsible in a romantic attach- 
ment. But Olivier’s manner was also the per- 
fection of suavity and grace, while his varied 
accomplishments made almost every other man 
of his own age in the provincial atmosphere that 
he breathed seem, to girls like Agnes and Rhoda, 
dull and tiresome by contrast. He was penniless 
except for the salary which he drew from the 
school where Ogden had met him; he came of 
a ruined French family, once notable and even 
distinguished. His mental faculties were all 
fine; but, morally, he was rather a “ flaneur,”’ 
lacking energy enough to put to brilliant profit. 
the education with which earlier conditions of 
prosperity had equipped him. 

Agnes attracted him, from the first moment that 
he was presented to her. He had often fancied 
himself in love before, but he now rapidly realized 
that every other attachment of his life had been 
the merest prelude to the present one. Gifted 
with delightful conversational power, knowing 
much of the most refined European circles, pos- 
sessed of a tenor voice which admirably suited 
the limitation of amateur performance, though it 
might not have appeared remarkable elsewhere, 
Olivier was just the man to dazzle and charm a 
girl for whom his graceful personality offered so 
much of novelty and surprise. 

Rhoda and Ogden saw how matters lay, almost 
before Agnes herself was fully aware of her own 
complete infatuation. The brother and the 
younger sister, one day, made an excited } 
confession to each other of their new and: 
bewildering conviction. Rhoda’s eyes were 
sparkling vivaciously, as she said: 

‘‘Oh, Ogden, there isn’t the least doubt about 
it! I thought, three or four days ago, that I 
might be mistaken. But no; Agnes has lost her 
heart, for good and all.’’ 

“And so has Olivier,’ returned Ogden, with $ 
an oracular nod of the head. 

** Has—has he told you anything that makes 
you believe so?’’ hurriedly questioned Rhoda. 

‘‘He told me he thought Agnes the loveliest 
girl he had ever seen.” 








Rhoda broke into a perturbed little trill of 
laughter. 

‘*Oh, what do you suppose will be the end of 
it?”’ she asked, clasping both hands together 
with tremulous anxiety. 

‘End of it?’’ replied Ogden, trying to speak 
the words phlegmatically, but betraying his 
secret agitation at the extraordinary turn of 


affairs. ‘‘Why, what is the only natural end, 
you goosie? He'll ask her to marry him, of 
course. They always do, in such cases.” 


“But only reflect, Ogden: mother and father 
will be back in two weeks or so.” 
“Well?” 


“They will both be wild with anger. You 


know how they detest all foreigners. Don’t you 


think it would be well for you to warn Monsieur 
Olivier in time? 1 mean, you know, before the 
matter gets too far.’’ 

“Vm afraid it has got too far already,” said 
Ogden ; ‘‘I don’t believe anything either you or 
I could say, Rhoda, would prevent it from taking 
one course now.” 





CHAPTER III. 

Anp Ogden was quite right. For Olfvier to 
declare his passion had grown inevitable, and 
for Agnes to respond by admitting its full return 
was equally so. There was a sort of engage- 
ment, soon, regarding whose existence Ogden 
and Rhoda were made confidants. It was a 
very sad and almost a terrified kind of betrothal 
on Agnes’s side. She clearly understood the 
obstacles that loomed before her, black and 
menacing. But she loved Olivier well enough to 
await them with a certain unflinching fortitude. 

‘¢ We'll all three have to face the music,”’ said 
Ogden, one day; ‘when they come home, 
Agnes, Rhoda and I will stand by you.” 

“Thanks,’’ said Agnes, with a slight pained 
smile; ‘‘ but I would rather take all the blame 
on myself. Iam the one who should doso. I 
want them to see Pierre first, before they learn 
that we—we are engaged.”’ 

‘* Mother will look at him through her glasses 
as if he were something that had strayed from a 
museum,’’ said Rhoda, mournfully. 

“And father,” struck in Ogden, ‘will act as 
if it would be an exquisite pleasure to show him 
the door.” 

This was very much the manner in which, on 
the afternoon of their arrival in town, Mr. and 
Mrs. Van Duzer did behave to poor Olivier. It 
had been pre-arranged that they should find 
him seated in the parlor when they crossed the 
threshold of their house. After Agnes had 


¢ kissed her parents, she quietly presented him. 
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Olivier did nut stay very long, nor had it been 
intended that heshould doso. The returned trav- 
elers had a good deal to talk about in the way of 
events connected with their recent absence from 
home, but it was soon evident to all three of 
their children that displeasure was brooding 
darkly in their spirits, Olivier’s accent betrayed 
him to be a foreigner, even if his swarthy com- 
plexion and decidedly French name had not 
done this with still greater promptness. Mrs. 
Van Duzer sat nervously fingering at the bonnet- 
strings that she had lately untied, while her 
secret indignation, struggling against the require- 
ment of proper courtesy, was manifest in 
repeated glances toward her eldest daughter. 
As for Paul Van Duzer, he would probably have 
addressed some pointed and not over-civil ques- 
tion to Olivier, requiring an answer fraught 
with direct information about that young gentle- 
man’s actual identity, if the latter had not 
so soon made his almost painfully awkward 
adieu. 

The nall-door had not closed behind him before 
Mr. Van Duzer’s query rang sharply: 

‘*Who is that man?” 

His wife looked the same question, while her 
gaze dwelt on her husband’s face, with a stern- 
hess quite equal to his own, and then slowly 
transferred itself to the face of Agnes, following 
the paternal eyes. 

Agnes returned the look calmly. She sat 
quite still before her parents, with both hands in 
her lap. Rhoda slipped to her side, leaving 
Ogden, but the elder sister did not seem to be 
aware of this act. 

“The gentleman, father,’ said. Agnes, ‘is 
Monsieur Pierre Olivier. He is a Frenchman.” 

“A Frenchman?” echoed Mrs. Van Duzer. 
“What is he doing here? How is it that you 
all come to know him?” 

Ogden spoke now. . 

‘We all come to know him,” said Ogden, 
‘« because he has been giving me French lessons.”’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Van Duzer exchanged a look of 
consternation. 

“Did I not forbid you to take lessons in that 
language?’’ asked the former, with clouding 
brow. His anger was so blended with amaze- 
ment that it could not yet find full expression. 
There were few things capable of surprising Mr. 
Paul Van Duzer more keenly than the insurrec- 
tion or even the partial insubordination of either 
of his children. The family-despot is nearly 
always a flourishing product in just such a social 
atmosphere as this of New York more than a 
half-century ago. In all communities where ciy- 
ilization has been of the repressed sort, we find 


aw 








the rule of the parent—which should always 
exhibit so sweet a commingling of arbitration 
and love, of decision and tenderness—verging 
upon unwholesome tyranny. 

“Yes, father,’’ answered Ogden, slowly inclin- 
ing his head; “you did forbid me to learn 
French. But I thought such an order from you 
quite unfair and unjust, and I disobeyed it.” 

Van Duzer sprang to his feet. 

‘* How dared you do so?’’ he exclaimed. 

His wife rose almost at the same moment. She 
caught her husband’s hand and held it tightly, 
while they both regarded their son. 

With all her native austerity, Mrs. Van Duzer, 
separated for nearly six weeks from Ogden, felt 
the maternal impulse warm and stir within her. 
She thought this contumacy something horrible, 
even unpardonable, in her boy ; but the infliction 
upon him of even a deserved punishment seemed 
to her at this hour a merciless measure. 

“Wait,” she said to her husband; “he may 
explain. Wait, Paul, and let him speak.” 

The words were low, but Ogden heard them. 
A slightly bitter smile crossed his handsome 
young face. 

“IT have never been allowed to speak,’’ he 
said, with a high calm voice that did not show a 
tremor. ‘I have always been treated as if I were 
a worthless inferior, who had neither the right nor 
the power to think for himself on any subject. 
I wanted to learn French, father, and I told you 
so. You refused to let me-learn it, and I had 
reached an age when—” 

‘“‘Not another word, sir!’’ cried Van Duzer, 
as he flung away his wife’s clasping hand and 
rushed toward the son who had presumed thus 
to brave his authority. 

But, before he had taken three steps toward 
Ogden, Agnes had hurried in front of her 
brother. 

‘‘No, father,” she exclaimed, ‘you must not 
strike Ogden—you must not even dream of pun- 
ishing him. He acts as he does simply for one 
reason: he wishes to provoke you against him- 
self, that he may shield me—for the time, at 
least—against your displeasure.” 

‘Hush, Agnes !’’ came sharply from Ogden’s 
lips. 

But Agnes would not keep silent. 

‘No, no,’”’ she went on; ‘ what I say is true. 
Ogden did ask Monsieur Olivier to give him 
lessons in French. It was disobedient in him, I 
allow. But—” 

«You allow that it was disobedient, Agnes? ’’ 
here broke in her mother, with a tone of haugh- 
tiest challenge. ‘‘ That is certainly a great con- 
cession upon your part. You appear to treat 
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this question as if there were some doubt con- 
cerning Ogden’s real behavior.’ 

‘Oh, I am not treating the question at all,” 
burst forth Agnes, in a voice which made her 
mother almost wonder if it were her eldest 
daughter who spoke, so assertive, so emphatic, 
so wholly uncharacteristic was the answer now 
given. ‘I wish merely to tell you both—yes, 


. both, mother and father—that you must save all 


your harshness, and reproof, and heaven knows 
what else, for me—for me only—I alone deserve 
them!” 

There was a dead silence of several seconds. 
With hands outstretched, Agnes still stood before 
her brother. 

His astonishment actually cooled Van Duzer’s 
rage; he scanned his wife’s countenance, but 
her eyes were riveted upon the face of Agnes, 
with a look of incredulous wonder. 

‘What does the girl mean?’ he questioned. 

“Oh, Agnes, you need not have told it yet,” 
Ogden exclaimed. 

‘*No, no, Agnes!’’ said Rhoda, speaking for 
the first time and gliding across the room once 
more to her sister’s side. 

‘But I will tell it—I must tell it,” said 
Agnes. i 

She caught the hand which Rhoda extended 
to her; and then, while she retained this hand, 
as if its contact and pressure might serve as a 
fortifying stimulus, she proceeded in a clear firm 
voice : 

«‘I love Monsieur Olivier, and I have prom- 
ised to marry him. He loves me, and he is a 
gentleman. I am old enough to choose for 
myself, and I have chosen. ‘There, it is all told 
in just those few words. I don’t wish to go 
against your desire, but F beg that you will both 
see more of him before you condemn him. I 
am not willful; I have never shown myself so, 
as you must admit. If I ever seem undutiful or 
obstinate, it will be because you have forced me 
to take that course. I love you both—but I love 
him also. I would not let him speak first, 
though he wanted to do it. And I preferred not 
to let you remain deceived a single hour after 
you had returned home. That is my reason for 
letting you know everything immediately.” 

Agnes ended her speech with a faint little 
quiver in her voice, the first that she had thus 
far shown. Then she turned and drooped her 
head on Rhoda’s shoulder. As she did so, Rhoda 
spoke, addressing both her parents impetuously, 
precipitately : 

“Agnes is right when she says Monsieur 
Olivier is a gentleman. And I do hope you will 
not oppose her; for she does love him with all 


her heart, and I’m perfectly certain he’ll make 
her a splendid husband, he is so gentle and 
kind-hearted.” 

“This—this is too dreadful!’’ gasped Mrs. 
Van Duzer, sinking into the chair she had 
quitted. And then she addressed her husband 
in a tone of mingled pleading and agitation: 

“It’s no use, Paul, to do anything hastily. 
We must bear the blow as well as we can, 
and not do our best to—to make it worse than 
it already is.’’ 

A slight laugh came from Paul Van Duzer; 
he had grown grayishly pale. It is safe to state 
that, if his daughter had produced some weapon 
and tried to stab him with it, he could not have 
felt a greater sense of outrage than he felt now. 
The passionate emotion that was fleetly surging 
§ through his soul alarmed him by its intensity ; 
it made him fear lest he might commit some act 
which his whole future would regret, and, by 
exerting upon him this influence, it engendered 
a certain desperate tranquillity. He had never 
esteemed himself an overexacting parent; he 
had brought up his children precisely as he him- 
self had been brought up. It was the ‘old- 
school”? method, perhaps, of parental govern- 
ment, but he knew of no other which he 
considered comparable with it in practical 
force. 

He gnawed his lips for a moment, while his 
eyes, with a really lurid glitter of wrath in 
them, dwelt upon Agnes’s bowed and shrinking 
figure. 

“You shall have just one day—twentyfour 
hours,” he said, huskily, ‘(in which to form 
your decision. Then you can either marry this 
foreigner or not. But, if you make up your 
mind to marry him, you become as dead to all 
your family as if you were now lying in your 
coffin.” 

He was turning toward the door of the room, 
when the effect of this most cruelly unreasonable 
speech burst upon bim; and it was an effect for 
which years of uncomplaining subservience on 
the part of his three children had by no means 
prepared him; a thunder-clap in a clear sky 
could not have been more astounding. 

It might have pierced with acute conscience- 
pang a man of less imperious and dictatorial 
nature; but, for Paul Van Duzer, it wore a hue 
of the most atrocious aggravation. 

Agnes, as might be said, began it. She lifted 
her head from her sister's shoulder, and, with 
a flash in her dark eyes that seemed like a 
sudden fire drying the tears there, she unhesi- 
tatingly spoke. 

‘ [T0 BE CONCLUDED. ] 
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BY KATE WOODBRIDGE MIOHAELITS. 





Tar? 


(‘*Take it down and show it to Miss; that never had to be turned up or down—just 


Helen, Jenny.) That’s my brother James and ; tended to its ownself; and things looked real good 


his child. 1 suppose you thought it was his 
grandchild—didn’t you? Most folks do. Poor 
Jim! he hadn’t no call for such old looks; he’s 
@ young man still, as far as years go. 

I declare to goodness, there ain’t many things 
please me more than to see Jim and that baby— 
seems as if, at last, he had something to make 
up for it all. You see, him and me were the 
oldest, and we always kind of hung together. 
The others were more like father; poor father! 
he never did get along, somehow. Sometimes 
I think he never had a real fair chance, then 
again that it wasn’t in him; but mother—she 
thought there was nothing in the whole world 
like father. Why, I wasn’t more than big enough 
to rock the cradle when I first remember her 
telling me: ‘Jenny, look after your father.” 
‘See father ain’t troubled, Jenny.” ‘Now, 
children, don’t worry father.” 

We never were real poor—not to want for 
things—for mother had a bit of money coming 
to her besides the farm; but father had a turn 
for inventing—it may seem queer to you, but 
i am real thankful none of our boys are that 
way—and his patent-expenses seemed to take 
about all we had. We were always expecting to 
be yery rich: there was a new kind of blacking- 
brush that father thought, when it was once 
known, people would buy just for the pleasure 
of using it, twas so handy; and, by turning it, 
why, you had a polisher for your furniture. 
It never took, though. Then there was a patent 
bird-cage: that was a real beauty, only it didn’t 
sell; and a shoe-fastener, and a wheel-brake for 
a carriage, and a seeder and sower, and a button- 
hole-attachment that would fit any machine. 
Father was always so near getting good offers 
for his things. He would come in looking so 
bright, and then he would have all kinds of 
plans: the boys were to go to college, the girls 
to big schools, mother was to have hired help 
for the baby. But the baby grew into a boy or 
girl—another baby came and the good times 
didn’t. 

At last, we mortgaged the farm and came 
down to Tacony to live: Father got a place 
keeping books—he was smart at anything, father 
was; and he had a new patent on a lamp-wick 





again, when mother broke down. I s’pose it 
had been going on some time, but it hadn't 
struck anybody—she wasn’t a complaining kind; 
and father was dreadful surprised, when she 
fainted, one day, just after she got out of bed, 
went back to it, and never got up again. 

She didn’t suffer much—but my! how she did 
fret about father. The last thing she ever said 
to me was: ‘Look after father, Jenny.’’ Then 
she told Jim to take care of Hatty, keep the 
children together, and not let father be worried. 
After that, she fixed her eyes on him—father— 
and kept them, kind of hungry-like, looking at 
him till she died. Father felt awful about it— 
he said he’d never thought it possible. It 
seemed queer, he said, that she was willing 
to go and leave him with so much care. Every 
time the baby cried, it worried him so that he 
couldn’t stay round. Poor little weak thing! 
it didn’t stay long after mother. Maybe it was 
best: but it was hard to give up the last of her 
we would ever have. Them were hard times— 
I said so to Jim, one night, when we were taking 
turns walking with Hatty, so’s as she shouldn’t 
disturb father, and he said: Yes, we'd lost our 
balance-wheel. Jim thought there was nothing 
left but lonesomeness, when mother was gone. 
All at once, father took sick; he got a bad cold 
from putting ona thin-shirt in winter, because 
it wason the shelf where mother’d kept his 
thick ones; he said those things had onght to 
be ’tended to—it was asking too much of a man, 
to trouble about such little matters. He got 
worse awful quick—only was sick a week, and 
then Jim and I sat down by the kitchen-fire— 
father dead upstairs, and the children, as we 
called the others, asleep—and tried to settle 
what we should do. Some of our folks were 
coming to the funeral, next day, and we wanted 
to have some plan ready for them. It was no 
use—we wasn’t of age, and they didn’t take 
no account of what we wanted. All we asked 
was to keep together, cause poor mother said 
so; but Uncle George—he said he’d take Roland 
on his farm, Aunt Mary’s brother-in-law offered 
Dick a place in his shop in Germantown, Cousin 
Sarah had a milliner-friend in Philadelphia was 
willing to take one of us and give her a trade, 
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the other girl could have a place at Fitler’s— 
Uncle George had seen the manager. 

Jim was to go on the railroad—at the foot, but 
he’d work up, uncle said, if he had anything in 
him. Then Jim said: ‘What about Hatty?” He 
had her in his lap, because she never fretted 
there, and I was standing ’longside. 

I guess I didn’t tell you about Hatty. Jim 
: hated to talk of it, and she wasn’t so bad with 
him; he’d learned her to do lots of little things, 
even to say some words after mother went—Jim 





Hatty had gone to the county poor-house. Well, 
I ain’t as hard on Sarah now as I used to be; 
she couldn’t feel as 1 did about the child. I 
fell down in a fit, they say, and didn’t know 
anything for days. As soon as I could hold a 
pen, I wrote for Jim; but he was off on the 
road, and didn’t know anything till he came on 
Sunday, with paper dolls in his pocket for the 
child. When I told him, he didn’t find any 
fault; he just asked where the place was, and 
started off to get her, but he came back alone. 


acted as if she belonged to him. Well, we both } While I was sick, a man had got her—he wanted 
felt kind of nervous, just because they didn’t}a handy child that wouldn’t need schooling. 
say anything; but it was worse than we thought. ; His name was Stone, and he was a farmer some- 
It was an awful shock when Aunt Mary said } where in the State—that was all they knew. I 
she'd take her to an asylum for idiots—mother 3 wanted to leave Sarah next day, but Jim said 
called her an “innocent.” Jim shut his teeth 3 to stay quiet till he found Hatty. They let him 
hard—I was so near I heard them click—and 3 have a leave, and, when it was used up, he gave 
then he spoke very quiet and said we'd agree to} up his place; he advertised in all the papers; 
all the other plans, we couldn’t help ourselves, ; he traveled all over the State; he worked in one 
you see, and thank them for all their kind-} place to get money to go to another; but never a 
ness, but we'd never give up Hatty. Mother} trace of Hatty. He didn’t give it up for more 
had left her to us, and we’d work for her, him 3 than two years, and most of that time he lived 
and I, till we dropped—but we'd not give her 3 pretty poor. Our folks were all real mad at him ; 
up. There was a good deal of hot talk from the ’ they sgid it was worse than foolishness to go on so, 
folks, but Jim never lost his temper and never never doing any steady work, looking like a man 
give in, and in the end he got his own way. } of forty, and him only a boy. Well, at last, he 
The boys and Lucy all went off, and I took the } gave up and owned he was beat. He got work 
place at the rope-walk; me and Jim thought} in a machine-shop, and settled down like an old 
Lucy was too young and pretty to be trusted} man. Me and Lucy were both married then, 
alone, and Cousin Sarah agreed to take me and } poor Dick was dead, and Roland doing real well. 








Hatty to board, and look after her while I was 3 


working. 
feel nervous, on account of the kind of dull look 
in her big brown eyes; she had mother’s eyes 
and her pretty curly hair—Sarah cut it off. 

You see, the way Hatty came so was that, just 





After a good while, Jim got to going about a 


Some folks said Hatty made them 3 little; but he was the saddest man ever was, for 


all he liked my husband and children real well. 
I forget how many years he’d been working, 
but they had got to thinking a heap of him at 
the works; he had made some fine improvements 


before she was born, father had a bad fall, try-} in the machinery—he wouldn’t let anyone call 


ing an invention—a sort of treadmill—and 
mother had no rest, day or night, nursing him; 
seemed as if, when Hatty came, there was some- 
thing left out of her. Well, we broke up, sold 
the things mother set such store by, and started 
in to work. Hatty got on pretty well Sundays 
and when Jim came round once a month. She 
was learning little tidy ways: to pick up, and 
dust the hearth and such, but she seemed to 
forget her words Jim learned her so patient, and 
she got a cowed kind of look. At last, one of the 
neighbors told me that Cousin Sarah used to 
whip her, because she whined for me and Jim 
all the time. If it had been Jim, he'd have 
kept his temper; but I was that mad, I just 
blazed out and said all kinds of foolish things. 
Cousin Sarah said I'd be sorry—that was all; 
but, three days after, when I came home at 
night, there was an empty pillow next to mine— 





; them ‘‘inventions,’’ he hated the word so—and 


he’d read a lot of books and studied evenings, 
when he met Miss Stowe, the niece of his boss. 
She was the prettiest creature you ever saw; no 
one could help being fond of her, and I was real 
pleased when he come and told me he was going 
to marry her. They were going to take him 
into the firm in the fall, and he bought a pretty 
little house out the Germantown Road, and fixed 
it up real tasty for Kitty. 

One Friday, he come and told me he was going 
to spend Sunday with her folks out in the coun- 
try; the next night, he come back—with Hatty ! 
Ile’d found her just where she’d been all the 
time—at Kitty’s: grandfather’s. All the trouble 


come from the matron’s reading John Stone, in 
place of John Stowe, in the register that time. 
You might think he’d had enough trouble from 
just the mistake of a letter, but it wasn’t ended. 
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When Jim first saw Hatty standing by the gate, 
and knew her from the way she favored mother— 
when he had talked with the old man and got all 
the dates so that he could be sure, Kitty wouldn't 
believe it. She said it was a very poor sort of a 
joke to tell her that the half-witted help her grand- 
mother had brought up was to be her sister-in- 
law, and, when she found Jim meant to take Hatty 
to live with them—why, she just up and said she 
couldn’t and she wouldn’t and she never would 
live in the house with an idiot. So Jim had to 





3 and working with her nearly four years, his 
patience never giving out, that he got her to be 
pretty much like other folks. She tried one day 
to make a picture of the house, and did it so 
well he took her in to the school for drawing, in 
town. She did some real nice things there, and 
she was so pleased and happy. There was a 

; young Englishwoman in there used to sit and 

3 help her. Her name was Alice, and she was so 

gentle and kind of tender that, after a bit, Hatty 

seemed to be almost as fond of her as she was of 


give her up, after he had begged and prayed, all } Jim—she never has got to care much for me. 


for no good, and he took Hatty to live in the house 
he had bought for his wife. 

I don’t believe you'd have thought she was 
worth it all, if you’d seen her. She’d got to be 
real stupid-looking, and you had to tell her a 
thing over and over, and then, like as not, she 
wouldn’t understand it. She could only say a 


Jim found, when the school was closed, that Hatty 
sort of pined for her friend, so he had to take 
her in town pretty often to see her. 

At last, Hatty did what has more than made 
up to Jim for all she’s cost him. She'd been 
spending the day with Alice, and, when Jim come 
for her in the evening, she said she didn’t want 


few words, and, when I saw her sitting there so { to leave Alice, because she loved her so; she 
dull and careless, while Jim tried, with the big 3 said Jim loved her too, and wouldn't she come 
tears chasing down his face, to make her remem- 3 and live with them, her and Jim, and be their 





ber ‘‘ brother Jim,” and thought how sweet and 
pretty Kitty had been, and how we all thought 
he was going to do so well, why, I almost found 
it in my heart to be sorry we ever found her. 
But, if Jim thought so, nobody ever found it out. 
He got a good help to look after the house, and, 
when he wasn’t at work, he was just living for 
Hatty. He would say little words over to her, 
like as if she was a child; he’d show her pic- 
tures, and tell her over slow what they were. 
He’d tell her stories like ‘‘ Bo-Peep”’ and “Little 
Boy Blue’ till I was sick of the sound, and 
she'd forget them the next minute. After he'd 
been going on that way for months, one day she 
.asked him to tell her a story, and he just sat 
down and cried like a baby, he was that thank- 
ful. She got on after that, but very slow, and 
it was only after he’d been reading and talking 


sown Alice? Jim had been wanting to say just 
that same thing to her for many a day, but he’d 
never have found courage to speak, maybe, if he 
hadn’t seen the color that came in her face at 
the words Hatty said. So he told her how he 
had loved a woman once, and she would have 
been his wife, if a duty hadn’t come to him he 
couldn’t turn his back on, that would have been 
hard on her. He never blamed her, he said, 
and he had supposed he would love her all his 
life, till he met Alice. Then he told her that 
what Hatty had said about the loving was true. 
Did she think she could be their own Alice? 

Well, I don’t know as any of us grieve much 
for Kitty since then, and we’ve about given 
up saying ‘“‘poor Jim.” There ain’t much to 
pity him for now, especially since that baby was 
born—God bless him ! 
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I stoop beneath the shadowy arch sublime 
That spans the universe of star on star, 
And, in the glory of a hope divine, 
The dreams of radiant years rose there afar. 


From age to age, the poet-seers have wrought 
Their golden legends in the twilight-days, 

When clouds were few and tender silence caught 
A splendor from the distant crimson haze, 


For, in the boundless canopy of sky, 

Star-souls in space are shining darkly bright ; 
Like heralds of a vast eternity, 

Send beauty through the mystery of night. 


From solemn dusk to dewy dawn remote, 
Through valleys pale in darkened solitude, 
They gleam resplendent and in cloudland float, 

Or light the sombre foliage of the wood. 


Voiceless yet faithful, through the purple gloom, 
They guide us.o’er the desolated way, 

When raging seas leave death’s imperiled doom 
And heroes charge through blood and battlo-fray. 





Sweeter than all, when hope has left despair 
To refgn supreme in saddened reveries, 
Star-faces in the distant shadows bear 
A balm of Gilead from the silent skies, 
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BY M. G. M’CLELLAND, AUTHOR OF ‘‘OBLIVION,’’ ETC., ETO. 





¥. heey letting out a sound of clinking glasses 

Ir was an old-fashioned place, a country-store } and roistering inconsequent laughter. 
that had seen its best days when the century ‘‘Some fellow’s treatin’,’”’ remarked one of 
was young. It stood on the slope of a hill, and, § the workingmen, removing his pipe. ‘I hearn 
in front of it, not a hundred yards away, flowed Alec Benton’s laugh. Sounded sorter foolish 
a muddy stream. A treacherous evil-looking} a’ready. They'd better let him be, or he won't 
stream, choked with sand-bars here and there } have sense enough to get himse’f home to-night.” 
and filled with holes and snags all along its} “T ain’t aginst treatin’, in er gin’ral way, 
tortuofs course, a stream that distilled malaria myself,’ observed the other man, meditatively, 
sullenly all through the hot dry months and} ‘an’ I likes my dram ez well ez ther next man; 
that rose spitefully and did untold damage to} but thar’s er big dif’ence ’twix’ drinkin’ like 
crops and fences all through the cold wet; er man an’ drinkin’ like er hog. It sorter goes 
months. The store looked down on it, andagin me ter give ole Alec liquor. When he’s 
across it to the broad low ground, on the further ; fulled up chock full, he’s ther devil an’ no 
side, which stretched away to the foot-hills{ mistake. They hev ‘lowed ter me thet, when 
that formed the lowest step of the mountain-3 he’s off ther handle, he ramps aroun’ kornsid- 
range away over at the edge of the horizon. er’ble at home. I never treats er man like thet, 

On the old wooden porch there were rough } nuther drinks with him—a man thet cusses an’ 
benches and a few split-bottomed chairs, and fights an’ flies out at his wimmen-kind. It goes 
through the open door the interior was revealed, agin me.” 
with its medley of dry-goods, millinery, and} ‘I b’leve you, Bill,” rejoined the first speaker, 
glittering tinware, its coils of rope, bags of} I’m thet a-way myse’f. I ain’t took er drink 
sumac, saddles, bridles, worsted comforters, 3 with Alec Benton, not sence his wife died. Folks 
chains, and cheap lanterns. Back of the store} hev ‘lowed ez how he kilt her. He went home 
proper was the bar-room, with a convenient; drunk, one night, when she warn’t mor’n two 
side door opening on to a hilly dusty country-} days off’n her confinement, an’ sot by ther po’ 
road that ran steeply down to the river and }’ooman’s bed ther livelong night, whettin’ er 
then turned at right angles along its bank and } razor on his boot an’ darin’ her to move so much 
stretched away into the country. Before it} ez er finger—sw’arin’ he’d cut her th’oat ef she 
reached the hills, it crossed the stream, which } even winked. *Twan’t but one way for it to end. 
made an ill-natured bend, apparently for the: Ther po’ creeter war skeered en-er-most to 
purpose of cutting the road in two. The cross- ; death, an’ next day er dead baby war born, an’ 
ing was a bad one, for the bend made the cur- } ther mother wilted right down like er frost-bitten 
rent swift, and the river-bed was full of holes, { terba’ker-plant. Ther doctor sed thet she’d been 
so as to require wary fording. Wayfarers liked through sech er sight o’ triberlation with Alec, 
best to cross before dark, for there was an ugly } fur so many ye’rs, thet she’d er died anyhow. 
story or two afloat, of men who had ridden into} ’Twan’t power enouf left inside her to n:ake er 
the treacherous holes, through trying to ford in} squar’ tussle fur life.” 
the night, and been thrown from their struggling «Alec took on awful,’’ commented the man 
horses and drowned. The place was called; called Bill. ‘He swore he'd kill hisse’f same 
Breakneck Ford, and its repute was evil. ez he’d kilt her, an’ fur better’n er week they 

On the porch, tilted back in the chairs, sat were ’feard to leave him by hisse’f.”’ 
three men, talking languidly and disjointedly,; The other man smiled devisively. 
after the unexcitable rural fashion. Two were{ ‘He warn’t in no danger frum nothin’ ’cept 
laboring-men, and in their shirt-sleeves; the} ther whiskey-jug,” observed he, dryly. ‘Alec 
third was younger and better dressed, for he} ain’t got ther grit ter hurt hisse’f, sober; an’, 
wore a coat. All were smoking long clay pipes, } when he’s drunk, he don’t keer er continental 
and all spoke in soft slow voice, with clear; who’s dead an’ who ain’t. He warn’t even 
intonation and a slight drawl. sober at his wife’s fune’al, an’ was blind-drunk 


The door of the bar-room swung suddenly } fur a mont’ arterward.”’ 
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“Well, now, he’ve got excuse thar,” spoke 
Bill, leniently: ‘‘ when he’s sober, he’s *bleedged ; 
ter meditate ‘pon his troubles an’ how they war 
fetched about. Them ain’t pleasant thoughts ter 
give house-room ter, an’ nobody can’t blame 
Alec fur strivin’ ter shunt ’em.” 

“‘Thet gal o’ his’n has er lonesome time, I 
reckon, up thar on thet tumbledown plantashun, 
pretty much by herse’f. Her gran’ma air down 
flat of her back good part o’ her time, so she 
can’t be much service. She’s er good big slip 
of er gal now; eighteen ye’r ole, I reckon.” 

‘An’ ez pretty ez er picter,”’ affirmed Bill, 
admiringly: ‘po’ creeter! 
some—she can’t help bein’. Outside folks air 
skittish "bout gwine to ther farm on ’count 0’ 
Alec; he drawed er pistol on er lady once. 
Miss Kate an’ ther ole lady hold on ter him, 
though, in spite o’ it all. 
all over. 
or break his blamed neck fur him. 
was er gentleman once! 
pity!” 


Er man would kick him ter Jericho, 
An’ Alec 


The other person, the one who wore the coat } 
and had been silently listening, looked away | 


across the river with sombre eyes. The talk 
grated on him. For all the years of his life, 
at least, as he well remembered, Alec Benton’s 
sole remaining claim to gentlemanhood was a 
pale high-bred face and a courteous manner, 
when sober; if Alec had been a gentleman in 
other respects before, 
known it. 

The bar-room door swung again; the foolish 
laughter had degenerated into idiotic tittering. 
The young man’s black brows, as he heard it, 
swept together into a heavy line above his 
smoldering eyes. When Benton was like that, 
he went home, the listener knew, and wreaked 
his humor on helpless women. 

The evening-shadows gathered thick. A fog 
rose, wraith-like, from the water and drifted 
in wreaths above the cornfields. Away by the 
horizon, the new moon raised her slender horns 
above the tree-tops. The night would be dim, 
with an uncertain pallor, little better than black 
darkness. At the hitching-post across the road, 
a horse whinnied and stamped impatiently. 

George Winstead laid his pipe on the floor 
beside his chair, and, rising, passed through the 
store and stood a moment at the half-glass door } 
leading into the bar-room. A kerosene-lamp had } 
been lighted, and he could see Benton lolling 
back in a chair and watching a couple of men 
who were standing beside the bar. They were 
preparing for departure, and one of them was 


slipping some coins into his pocket, as though 
Vow. XCII.—24. 


> , 5 
Yes, she’s lone- 


Thet’s wimmen-folks $ 


Lord! Lord! what er $ 


he, for one, had never : 


{ he had just settled his score. He half looked 
$ around toward Alec, whose face lighted up with 
: expectation, then changed his mind, and, with 
Sa civil good-night to the barkeeper and a nod 
Sto the disappointed Alec, passed out into the 
’ gathering dusk with his companion. 

Winstead opened the door and entered. He 
; said a word or two in an undertone to the bar- 
; keeper, who immediately began to rattle his 
} glasses together and move about as though in 
$ preparation for closing. Then he crossed over 
}to where Alec sat staring stupidly about. 
‘‘Come, Mr. Benton,” he said, trying to make 
$ his voice sound cordial and hearty: “I’m off 
3 for home. Our road is the same, and I'd be 
; glad of your company.” 
$ Benton looked irresolute. His money was 
3 gone, and Winstead, he knew, was not a drink- 
$ ing-man ; still, it was early, and more convivial 
’ fellows might drop in after awhile—men who 
} would not fail to ask a gentlethan to drink with 
} them, if he were on the spot. The barkeeper 
’ noticed his hesitation, and hastened to interfere. 
Benton was a good customer, who spent his money 
wildly when he had any to spend, and induced 
other men to spend theirs when he had not. 
3 Still, Benton, blind-drunk, was apt to become 
$a nuisance, and the barkeeper liked best to be 
; rid of him before he reached the aggressive 
3 stage ; 


he lost nothing by it, Benton came 
Besides, the tales floating around the 
country of Benton’s excess at home had reached 
$ him: he remembered that Benton had a daugh- 
$ter, who might have trouble with him if he 
: should be allowed to stay on and become more 
: intoxicated. 

“You'll have a dark ride, 
remarked, 


for 
$ 
° every day. 


gentlemen,” he 
busily stowing away his glasses. 
“It’s a good thing there’ll be two of you. 
If one happen on a ducking at Breakneck Ford, 
t’other one can pull him out. 
of road to travel arter dark.’’ 
‘*You’re shutting up mighty soon,’’ hiccoughed 
Benton, reproachfully. ‘It’s hardly dark.”’ 
‘«There’s a big shindy down at Luke Smith’s 
to-night, a dance and a candy-pulling. I’m 
invited, and I’m closin’ early in consequence of 
; havin’ to shave and dike. Must upholster my 
3 charms, you see, to lay things waste among the 


It’s a nasty piece 


' 
5 
3 
» 
; 


fair sex. Good-night, gentlemen.” 

There was nothing for it, after that, save 
departure; so Benton rose, reeling slightly, and 
allowed George Winstead to take him by the 
arm and help him out to his horse. 

The men rode on in silence only broken by 

$ the noise of night-insects and the low wash of 
the river beside which the road ran, Every 
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now and then, Beuton’s horse would stumble, i besotted one would be a sacrifice not only bar- 
causing his rider to lurch forward in the sad- ; baric in its cruelty, but wicked and unnecessary 
dle and to break into peevish drunken curses. } besides. 
Whenever the stumbles would occur, Winstead But duty to a father not worth its exercise 
would put out his hand quickly, and steady } was not the only bond that held Kate. There 
his companion in the saddle. At the ford, {was the old grandmother, the gentle patient 
there was nearly an accident, the horse slip-} paralytic, who, in a half-dead body, retained an 
ping into a hole and ducking himself and } active living brain that labored ceaselessly over 
half ducking his rider, who was only saved } the family-problems, and a tender sensitive heart 
from falling headlong into the water by the { that yearned over the son who was a trial and a 
strength of Winstead’s arm. disgrace to her. She would not leave him in his 

And yet, while he cared for the drunken ; degradation, and the girl could not leave her. 
wretch beside him, the young man’s heart was ; In the early days of their engagement, Winstead 
filled with loathing, and he could have spurned } had suggested that their marriage should take 
and beaten the creature from whom he was: place, and that he should come and live with 
warding off danger. When the horse slipped at} them. It was a generous offer, for Winstead 
the ford, it flashed through him what a blessed : knew that his future father-in-law had little love 
thing it would be for the world, for Kate Ben- for him, and would, more than likely, make his 
ton—nay, for him, George Winstead, even—if: daily life intolerable to him. But Kate would 
Alee were lying stiff and stark at the bottom ; not consent. It would be tantamount to turn- 
of the river, even while humanity forced him } ing her father out-of-doors, she said. The farm 
to prevent the catastrophe. belonged to her grandmother, although Benton 

Poor Kate! No wonder that her brown eyes } used it as his own, and, if a new management 
were sad. No wonder that, at cighteen, life ; should be inaugurated, he would leave the place 
should seem a burden grievous to be borne. } and wander about, bringing the family into 
A great weight of responsibility as to the} deeper shame with every day that passed. 
family-maintenance, a great weight of cxre for} No, it could not be. They must wait. They 
the drunken ill-tempered brute of a father and} must put aside their own happiness, in order 
the feeble paralytic grandmother who required } that the old grandmother’s heart might not be 
the tendance of a child. Such had been her} quite broken, or her last days made more bitter. 
life for years—ever since death had released ‘She thinks that having a home to come to is 
her mother from the treadmill. I!ow she could } a sort of check on father,’ said Kate, bitterly ; 
have managed, how she could have lived through 3 ‘‘ that he would be worse without it. As if it 
it all, had it not been for George Winstead, $ were possible that he could be worse! She 
Kate did not know. never sees him when he is raging, and, if he is 

He was the son of their nearest neighbor, }in the house, it’s a negative sort of comfort to 
and Kate’s own second-cousin, which gave her } her—better than thinking of him lying in a 
the feeling that her blind dependence on him } ditch, I suppose. I can’t leave her, dear; she 
had the sanction of blood, and was right and has only me. It’s such an awful thing to have a 
natural. With the dawning of her eighteenth ¢ son like father, without being left to bear it by 
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year, there had come a new tie between them; { one’s self.” 
and, sometime in the indefinite future, Kate had Winstead gave way, fecling that she was right, 
promised to leave the tumbledown farm aud the and loving the poor old lady himself. Ie was 
wearing life, and pass into the sunshine and rest faithful and kind to the two women, aiding them 
and comfort that would be hers as George Win- $ to bear their burden. But he would have been 
stead’s wife. more than human, if his heart had not grown 
Winstead thought of it all, as he rode silently } hot and bitter every time the thought or sight 
through the semi-darkness, taking care and heed of the man who had ‘been a gentleman once”’ 
¢ 





for the man whose life was a misery and curse { presented itself. 

to all belonging to him. Ilis poor girl was$ As they drew near the house, they could see a 
wearing herself out, and he must stand aside } light in the hall-window. It burned there every 
and see youth and strength and power of § night, often late into the small hours. As the 
enjoyment slip from her. Had her father been ; latch of the gate clicked, the dvor opened and 
the only question, Winstead would have felt ; Kate came out on the porch, shading the lamp 
justified in interfering; in using all means to; with her hand. 

cpnvince Kate that to offer up two pure, clean, ‘Ts it you, father?” she called, surprised at 
strong young lives at the shrine of one foul } seeing him home so early. 
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The ride in the night-air had sobered Benton; ‘And not for mine, dear?” The girl’s voice 
somewhat, so Winstead felt no uneasiness at} had a hurt tone in its patient sweetness. 
letting him go in alone. He paused long enough ““My darling, for yours I would gladly go. 
to help him unsaddle his horse and turn him? Why not? You have been tender, loving, and 
into the yard, where, he knew, the sagacious 3 faithful, all these years. When I die, you wil 
animal would speedily find the food placed for; have no regret. You have never wrung my 
him in a corner of the fence. He sat still on his { heart or caused me bitterness or shame. You 
own horse, in the shadow beyond the gate, and 3 can live your life, conscious that an old woman’s 
watched the tall figure pass unsteadily up the } love and blessing rest on you always—on you 
straight walk and ascend the few steps to the § and George and the children that the future 
; 





wide porch. The daughter held the lamp to} may bring. My memory will be a pleasant 
light him, and, as he stumbled at the top step, } thing to you; but to my own—to Alec—”’ 

she put out her slim hand to steady him; but; The voice broke and the feeble hands on the 
there was no kiss, or look of affection, or word covering moved restlessly. 

of greeting. The heavy hand which Alec laid The girl came back to her place beside the 
on the girl’s shoulder was placed there for sup- ; bed, and, taking one of the hands in hers, rested 
port, not in affection, and had often enough been { her cheek against it. In the fireplace, a few logs 
raised against her. smoldered, for the night was chill; the subdued 


Winstead sighed impatiently. Then he touched ; glow from it filled the room and caused shadows 








his horse with the spur, and rode on toward his Sto hover on wall and ceiling. Down in the 
own home, window of the hall, a light burned. 

«You have only seen the worst of him, Katie,”’ 

Il. ’ the voice went on: ‘only the sodden despair 

««Katig, has your father come?” ‘bel the noontide and evening. The morning- 

“Not yet, grandmother.” ¢ promise is hidden from you. You don’t love 

«« What time is it?” ¢ your father, child. Nay, how can you ?—a shame 


Kate rose and crossed the room to the mantel, ? to you from the hour of your birth, a shame to , 
bending down to consult the old timepiece which } your poor young mother before you. He caused 
hung beside it in an embroidered fob. her death at last, and that of her unborn child; 

‘It’s half-past one, grandmother,” she said, | and I, his mother, say that—that was the 
quietly. ‘‘You need not be uneasy; he often kindest thing he ever did to her. Better to 
comes home later than this. Lie still, dear, and ; kill her at once, than to go on breaking her 
try and go to sleep. Ill wait up for father, as} heart slowly. You have known all this, my 
usual. He can’t be long now.” child, and you have never received a loving look 

«Poor child !’’ sighed the grandmother. ‘It’s 3} nor a fatherly thought from him. You cannot 
an ill life for one so young. The days consumed 3} love him; ’twould be impossible that you should. 
in waiting on a paralytic, the nights in watching 3 You owe him nothing but duty, for he has given 
for a drunkard. My poor little girl, it’s a sad{ you nothing but existence. But I—I am his 
life, a hard life.” mother; and, though a son be fallen, bankrupt 

“Oh, no, grandmother,’ responded the girl, §in honor and manhood, a mother must still hold 
quickly ; “I have you, and’’—her voice soften- {to the child for whom she has suffered. You 
ing—‘‘I have George.’* will understand, some day.”’ 

“Yes, love, you have George. And he comes of Katie turned her soft lips to the hand she 
stock untainted by the craving for drink, which $ held, but did not speak. Her eyes were full 
has been the curse of the Bentons for generations. 3 of tears, and she knew that her voice would 
That is my comfort. George is clean, and strong, } break if she should make the effort. 
and pure; his love will be a staff, a firm staff, not ‘He was a noble boy, Katie, when they first 
a miserable reed to break and pierce all who lean 3 laid him in my arms—my man-child, my only 
on it, like your father. Your life won’t be your son. Find what excuse you can forhim. The 
mother’s life, my child. You have a sure refuge 3 taint was in his blood. His father, his grand- 
waiting for you when I am dead and gone.”’ father, all his sires for generations, had been 

“Don’t talk so, grandmother; you frighten § drinking-men; but not like this. There was 
me. You are not worse; you will live many $ liquor on all gentlemen’s tables, when I was 
years yet. What should I do without you?” $ young: every man drank, in a liberal gentle- 

‘“‘As God wills, my child. Helpless cripple as § munly fashion; but they were not sots. Alec 
I am, I could find it in my heart to pray that I : saw it always, and I did not realize the danger 
may be spared for Alec’s sake.’’ {until too late. Then, at college, he got in a fast 
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drinking-set, and was very wild. The ache at} She walked to the gate and leaned on it, 


my heart began then; he was handsome and 


3 gazing down the moonlit road, waiting. What 


convivial, and, each time he came home, I could § was that? The regular beat of a horse’s hoofs, 
see a change. Then his father died, and Alec} coming nearer and nearer. Her father was 


came home to live. How I watched and prayed 
over him, and how I loved him! He was gay 


> coming—but how fast! The horse usually 
; brought his helpless master home slowly, having 


and bonny and high-spirited, a son any mother } learned to accommodate his pace to the require- 


. might be proud of—barring that one thing, the 


taint that was in his blood. 

‘«“When he fell in love with your mother, 
I thought a star of hope had risen for him. 
He kept straight for months and months, and 
strove hard to please her. I loved your mother, 
and my hopes rose. For a year or two, our 
life was tolerable, even happy; you were born, 
and things were well with us. Then the heredi- 
tary curse began to work again, and my boy was 
weak. He fought against it, but more and more 


feebly. Then two babies were born, only to die; } 


and then came your mother’s death. Since 
then, you know how it has been—drink, drink, 
drink, to drown remorse and conscience.” 
“Grandmother, try to sleep, or you will be ill.” 
“T can’t sleep, child, until I know he is safe 
in his room. Im frightened for him. Oh, 
Katie! if God would take him before he sinks 


lower—if the Heavenly Father would mercifully } 


take him before his mother!” 
The voice quivered. But there were no tears 


in the aged eyes, only a dimness: tears come } 


slowly to the old. 
The fire had burned low. Kate rose and 


renewed it, stirring the coal to a hot blaze. } 


Then she crossed to the window and drew aside 
the shade. ‘There were no outside shutters to 
the second story, and she could see the yard, the 


front-gate, and the stretch of road leading down 


to the village and the store. It was a bright 
night. The moonlight fell broad and full, 
giving distinctness to all surrounding objects. 
The girl stood gazing out, her thought busy with 
sad images. Day by day, her grandmother’s 
hold on life, she had seen, loosened. Soon, she 
would be alone—alone with the man to whom 
she owed duty in return for existence. 

The old lady had fallen into a doze, and the 
room was still. Katie threw a shawl around 
her and slipped out of the room. Down in the 
hall, she paused a moment. The light burned 
brightly, but she raised the flame a little higher ; 
then she opened the door and went out into the 
night. A consciousness of impending events, 
a shadow from out of the infinite, rested on her 
spirit and oppressed it. Her thought persist- 
ently sought her father, and, for the first time 
within her recollection, she was uneasy about 
him. 


; ment of his swaying rider; but now he bounded 
3 as though driven by whip and spur. The girl's 
; heart contracted with a nameless dread. Had 
$some terrible thing happened? Was this the 
} messenger sent in haste to break the tidings? 
: On, on came the horse, his hoofs striking the 
} road at the stretch of his long gallop. Soon 
: he bounded into sight—he was riderless. 

; Kate opened the gate, as the horse paused 
> beside it, and put up her hands to his neck. 
> It was wet with foam and river-water, which 
} dripped from mane and sides. He whinnied 
} and pushed his nose against her shoulder again 
sand again, and then turned to go down the road 
in the direction from whence he came. 

Twisting her hand into the wet mane, Kate 
sprang into the saddle. Leaning down, she 
caught the hanging bridle, and the horse sprang 
> forward at a gallop. 


¢ Onward and still onward, the girl now white 
and resolute to know the worst, the horse with 
> long-drawn labored breathing, but a gallant 
effort to do his best. On, on—past a sleeping 


> homestead, where children dreamed in their 
, little white beds, and cows stood in drowsy 
} groups under the trees: on, on—past rough 
} negro-cabins and a long dark stretch of woods. 
}The sound of the river came to her ears, and 
’a@ sickening horror knocked at her heart. The 
road swept out of the woods and took its way 
beside the stream—which, making a sharp bend, 
crossed it in a lonely hollow. 
; The horse, by this time, had fallen into a slow 
> canter, his strength well-nigh spent. At the 
3 entrance to the ford, he’ stopped, and, putting 
; down his head, whinnied long and loud. The 
girl slipped from the saddle and bent over the 
bank, peering into the water. But there was 
> nothing in sight. 
} Mounting again, she tried to urge the horse 
3 forward. But he refused, planting his legs 
$ firmly and backing. There was something in 
‘ the water, of which the creature was conscious— 
: something cold and white and still—lying in a 
pool somewhere, staring up at the sky with open 
eyes. A nameless presence chilled the girl, and 
over her came the sure knowledge that the end 
was here. She knew that her father was dead, 
drowned in the ill-omened ford, and that the 
horse had come to tell her. She leaned against 
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his wet heaving side and tried to think. There; sinned in like manner before one. He is 
was no need for haste now—the worst was over ; ; anchored to the rock of individual responsibility. 
and, for the rest, she must have help. She} After the night on which Alec Benton met his 
would go back—go back to George Winstead, $ death, the hollow and the ford were shunned like 
back to the poor old woman whose son was safe : an evil thing. The course of the road was altered. 
at last from danger of a lower fall on this earth. ; The county-court even met in extra session for 
George would know what would be best. $ this purpose. It was made to turn aside from 
Then the full realization of the horror of it ; the river lower down, the county going so far in 
came to her. Dead! Dead in the sullen stream, ; zeal as to span the stream with a rough bridge. 
<lown under the cold cruel water flowing at her; The body had been found, the following day, 
feet. Dead! Gone out of the world alone—; much farther down, where it had drifted, and 
brutish, besotted—with no loving eyes to gaze } had been brought home and laid pitifully beside 
into his, no loving hands to tighten their clasp; the broken-hearted wife and the. three dead 
as death loosened his. Gone forever into the} babies in the old family burying-ground. His 
infinite, with every instinct of manhood dulled, } sins had been many, but, when the grave had 
every spiritual aspiration well-nigh extinguished. ; closed over Alec Benton, a merciful silence fell, 
Oh, it was terrible! and people tried to give him, as speedily as 
Casting herself on her knees with nature’s ? might be, the only kind thing left, for such as 
grand instinct of appeal, the girl raised her : he, in their gift—forgetfulness. 
stricken face and shaking hands and cried aloud And to the old grandmother came peace. The 
in anguish: ‘Oh, forgive him! forgive him! ; worst was over, and in this world there would 
He did not know—he could not realize. Father; be no lower depth for the son she loved, than 
in heaven, forgive him—have mercy on him!’ ; the one already sounded. She lingered with 
—- them one quiet year, during which, at her earnest 
rat. ’ wish, Kate was married to George Winstead ; 
Season has followed season, and five years and then, in the lovely springtime, when the 
have passed away. The old homestead, formerly } earth was instinct with life and promise, she 
so neglected, now blossoms like a rose with care ‘ entered into rest. 
and thrift. In the yard, bright flower-beds con- Once only did Mys. Winstead allude to the 
trast gayly with the green of the sward, and, in ; evil days now gone forever, and that was to her 
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the corner of the fence, where of old the box of‘ husband, one evening, shortly after their mar- 
food used to stand for the hungry horse, a little ; riage. 

child has been making a garden. There are} ‘The thing that hurts me most, about my 
roses and dahlias, broken short off and stuck ; unhappy father, is that I could not be sorry for 
into the grass, and a tiny rake and hoe rest} his death,” she said, regretfully.‘ Beyond the 
beside them. Near by is a doll in a painted } shock and horror of it, the fear for my grand- 
wagon. 


mother, I felt nothing. Grandmother could sor- 
Kate Benton has been married four years, and ; row for her son sincerely; but I, who was his 
to her have come two baby girls, as pledges of $ child, could not grieve at all. It hurts me. It 
the love and peace that reign in the old home. ‘is so pitiful a thing for a parent to pass away, 
No boys as yet, and in her heart Kate hopes that } and the child who owes him existence to be 
none will ever come; for with all her soul she { unable to feel a deeper pang for him than for a 
dreads the fatal Benton taint. Her husband 3 stranger.” 

laughs at her, and affirms that falls like her 


“‘As men sow, so they must reap and garner 
father’s are due quite as much to individual 


sheaves,’ responded Winstead, slowly. ‘It is 
weakness as to hereditary tendency. To him, in ; the law, and we must abide by it. Ties of blood 
his nobleness, in his strength, there is little jus-} can command duty, but only worth and honor 
tification for sin, in the fact that others have } can command love.” 
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MortTAL tongue can ne’er reveal ‘ Greatest grief fore’er control, 
All the wonders of the soul. : If the eye could only keep 


Greatest love we might conceal, ’ Each emotion hidden deep. 
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WHY SHE DID IT. 


BY G. E. CHITTENDEN. 





Aunt Dorortuy sat by the window, knitting. } his wife and children held the first place in her 
She sat up very straight, and her needles flew ; affection. Among them all, Dorothy was he. 
with marvelous rapidity. favorite, and the effort she was making was, in a 

‘“‘T hate to do it,’ she was thinking, ‘‘but I} great measure, for the girl’s own sake. 
will. _She’s a dear girl, and I do believe all she ‘“‘ Now's the time, if ever,” she thought; ‘she’s 
needs is to have her eyes opened. Warning} thinking a little. Dorothy,’’ she said, ‘if you 
fingers aren’t pleasant, I know, but I'll point 3 were obliged to deny yourself for someone—to 
them for once. There she comes now.” work for and help that one—who would it be?” 

There was the sound of quick steps in the? Dorothy looked at her aunt in increased sur- 
hall, the door opened, and a young girl ran into} prise. How stupid it was to be kept answering 
the room. She was very pretty, in a blonde way. { nonsensical questions, when every minute was 
Her friends called her Dotty, Dot, Fairy, and} precious! ‘The one I love best, I suppose,” 
Fay, which airy nicknames suited her wonder- } she returned, a little impatiently. 
fully well. Her name proper was Dorothy, so “And who is that?” 
called for the erect lady by the window. Her She answered, unhesitatingly: ‘‘ Mother, of 
blue eyes glanced quickly about the room, } course.” 





then she said: * Aunt Dorothy rose, and, taking a shawl from 
‘“Do you know where mother is, auntie?” a chair near, pinned it over her shoulders. 
“Now for it!’ thought Aunt Dorothy, reso- “T must go,” she said, ‘or I won’t be in time 

lutely. “Why do you wish to know?’ she to make biscuit; and young Frank Russel—he’s 

asked. studying law, you remember, with Mr. Ives, who 


“IT want her to loop my dress, and to ask her 
to make this ribbon up into bows, for this even- 
ing. We're going to have such fun, auntie; 
there's to be a party at the Russels’. and what 


lives next door to mec—oiten stops in, on his way 

home, to have tea with me, and he likes my bis- 

cuit. Good-bye, my dear. So you would rather 

deny yourself, work for, and help your mother 
do you think?” with a little blush and bright- | than anyone else? Iam glad to hear it; for she 
ening of the eyes. ‘I’m engaged for three $ needs it, if ever a woman did. You'll find her 
dances already.’’ She did not add that she | in the kitchen, ironing your dress, or, if that’s 
expected to dance them all with the same partner. 

“ Hum—you are? Dorothy, can’t you make 
ribbon into bows ?”’ 

‘Not nearly so well as mother. Where is 
she, auntie? I must get this dress looped. 
I promised Sadie I'd run over and help her 
arrange the flowers.” 


done, getting tea, or maybe making pies. She 
said she could not find time for it Saturday, but 
hoped to this afternoon.”’ 

She paused, and, taking up her bonnet, put it 
on and tied the strings with careful precision. 
That done to her satisfaction, she turned and 
looked at Dorothy. There was a bright flush on 

“IT believe,” replied Aunt Dorothy, looking 3 the girl’s fair little face, and her eyes were wide 
steadily into the girl's face, “that your mother } open and startled. 
is in the kitchen, ironing one of your dresses.” 

Her voice was peculiar, and Dorothy looked 
at her, slightly surprised. 


Aunt Dorothy was satisfied. ; 
‘Good-bye, my dear,’ she said again, her 
sharp voice grown suddenly gentle. ‘‘Come to 
“Yes,” she answered, ‘“‘my white muslin for 
this evening.” 
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see me when you can; I’m always pleased to have 
Then something in her aunt’s? you.” She kissed Dorothy hastily on the cheek, 
face made her add: ‘“i’d have done it myself, ‘and, the next moment, was gone. 

you know, only I'm so hurried; and mother: Dorothy went slowly toward the kitchen. 
does those things much better than IT.” 


’ The door was partly open, and ‘she ‘paused and 

Aunt Dorothy folded her knitting nervously $ looked in. Her mother stood by the table, iron- 
together. Interfering with the affairs of others 3 ing the last ruffle on the white muslin dress, 
was very foreign to her nature, and she was at; which lay like a heap of snow before her. 
a loss how to proceed. Her only brother had Dorothy gazed long and searchingly into the 


been the love of her life; and, after his death, } bending face. It was pale and thin; there were 
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tired lines about the patient mouth, and shad- 
ows under the sweet eyes. She worked steadily, 
but with a certain indescribable air of weariness. 
Surely, surely, she was more tired than usual. 
She did not always look like that. But why 
not? When did she ever rest? <A quick pang 
shot through Dorothy’s heart. 

The slamming of the front door, and a con- 
fused murmur of voices, roused her. The chil- 
dren had come home from school. 

“Mother! mother! Where are you, mother ?”’ 
shouted Charlie. 


‘‘Mother, I’ve torn my coat. I want it 
mended right off, ’cause I—’ 
Gus was interrupted by Nellie: ‘‘ Mamma, 


Gertie Forbes is going to have a picnic, and I 
want—” 


Mother! mother! mother! And mother 
would be ready, she knew, to satisfy every 
aemand, 


The hubbub of voices came nearer, and Dor- 
othy escaped from the dining-room into the par- 
lor, and closed the door. She threw herself on 
the sofa, and hid her face in her hands. She 
remained for a long time in the same position, 
and, when she looked up, her cheeks were wet 
with tears. 

That evening, she went to the party. Squire 
Russel’s place was the handsomest in the village. 
The beautiful garden was Dorothy’s delight. 
She was sitting out there now, leaning back on 
a rustic garden-bench. Frank Russel, the part- 
ner of those three dances, was beside her. He 
was a good-looking wide-awake young fellow, 
who had no idea of spending an idle life just 
because his father happened to be a rich man. 

He had started several subjects of conver- 
sation, but Dorothy’s usual readiness seemed } 
to have deserted her, and, monosyllabic answers 
not being encouraging, he had been silent for 
some time. Finally, he spoke in rather an 
aggrieved voice: 

“T say, Dotty, why don’t you speak to 
fellow? Of course, ‘yes’ and ‘no’ are ver 
good wards in their way, but after a time they 
become monotonous; and now I'd be glad to 
hear you make some other remark—just for 
the sake of variety, you know.” 

Dorothy smiled absently and answered : 

“Yes, Frank.” 

Frank groaned. 

“There it is again!” 
he added kindly: 


a 
y 


he exclaimed. Then 
“Aren't you well, 
Seems to me, you look white. Does anything 
trouble you? I wish you'd tell me what you’re 
thinking about.” 


“Tm thinking about mother—and myself. 


Dotty ? 3 


nn 


Frank,”’ turning toward him and raising her 
eyes wistfully to his, ‘‘you always thought me 
rather a nice girl, didn’t you, as girls go?’ 

‘‘Rather—as girls go.” 

“Well, I’m not. I only found it out to-day: 
but,” sitting erect with sudden energy, “I’m 
a cruel, wicked, selfish thing! Oh, Frank, 
I hate myself! I’ve been thinking, thinking, 


and I must speak out to someone. Mother is 
killing herself, working for us all; but it is not 
the children’s fault: it is all mine. I am the 


oldest, and I should have thought.’ Her lips 
quivered, and two big tears rolled unheeded 
down her cheeks. 

The expression in the brown eyes looking at 
her grew rather tender. 

“I think,” said Frank, slowly, “that, on the 
whole, I prefer cruel, wicked, selfish people to 
others.” 

Dorothy’s smile was a failure. 

“Dotty,” he said, gently, “why do you feel 
so terribly about it? Your mother’s all right, 
you know. And, if you want to help her, you 
can begin now—can’t you?” 

‘“Yes, indeed. I’m going to, at once.’’ 

“Tow?” with interest. 

“Well, I think I'll do the cooking: that will 
be quite a weight off her mind. I’m going to 
get up early, to-morrow, and have breakfast 
ready when she comes down.” 

The next day, Dorothy opened her eyes to 
a new life. The room was filled with the gray 
morning-light. She dressed hurriedly, and, 
$ with stealthy step, descended to the kitchen. 
How cheerless the usually bright little room 
» appeared ! 
$ “Patty can’t be up yet,’ thought Dorothy 
Patty was the fourteen-year-old maid-of-all-work. 
“‘T wonder if mother has to waken her, every 
morning ?”’ 

She passed through a small passage into a 
tiny room at the end, where Patty was sleeping 
the sleep of the just. Rousing her proved to 
be a work of time; but finally it was accom- 
plished, and Dorothy returned to her labor. 

‘‘PIl leave the fire for Patty,’ she thought, 
‘«because of course she knows just how to build 
git. What shall I have for breakfast ? 
see—here’s something in a covered dish. 
potatoes, cut up ready for frying: 
easy. 
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Let me 

Oh! 
that will be 
And eggs—I'll scramble them; the boys 
3 like them that way best.’ 

Here Patty appeared, yawning and rubbing 
her eyes, which opened in round astonishment. 
when they beheld Dorothy. 


‘T thinked missus looked kinder cur’us when 
” 


| 
d 
; 
$ 


| 
5 
ne woke me up, this mornin’, she remarked. 
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‘Now, build the fire, Patty,’ said Dorothy.; She paused an instant; then, going quickly 
«‘Yes’m. Missus mostly does that, ’cause 3 downstairs, she threw open the kitchen-door. 


I wastes so much kindlin’.”’ 3 For a moment, the smoke blinded her; then she 
‘«« Builds the fire? Mother ?’’ }saw Patty running wildly about, flourishing a 
+ Yes, miss, she do; ’cause I—’ 3 long iron spoon; and by the stove, with crimson 


“Well, you build it, this morning—you can, } cheeks, a cut on one hand, a burn on the back 
I suppose. Now, let me see—you fry potatoes; of the other, and spots of smut and grease all 
in butter,-I think. I know just how to do that, } over the front of her pretty morning-dress, stood 
for I’ve seen mother grease the griddle for Dorothy, trying to lift a griddle, filled with some 
griddle-cakes.”” Taking a small piece of butter, ; smoking mass, off the fire. 
she rubbed it carefully over the surface of the “Why, Dorothy!’ cried her mother. 
griddle and deposited the potatoes thereupon, Dorothy dropped the griddle upon the floor 
to have them ready. ‘And toast—I ll have } with a crash, and, throwing herself into a chair, 
toast. Patty, that fire’s going well enough now. burst into tears of disappointment and discour- 
Where’s the bread ?”’ agement. 

Patty, walking backward, so as not to lose the Mrs. Maynard ran to her in alarm. ‘ Dor- 
slightest movement of Dorothy, whose proceed- 3 othy, what is the matter?’ she exclaimed. 
ing she watched with the liveliest interest, } ‘‘ What were you doing, child?” 
brought the bread, which Dorothy proceeded; ‘Oh, mother,’ she sobbed, “I’m a stupid, 
to cut. stupid goose! I thought I'd help you, and get 
‘That ain’t no way to cut bread,’ remarked } breakfast; but I’ve only spoiled every single 

5 
; 
3 


wee 


Patty: ‘you'd oughter turn the knife t’other } thing, and made a dreadful muss.” 

way.” Mrs. Maynard laid her cool hand on the girl’s 
The blade, at that moment entering one of } hot forehead. 

Dorothy’s fingers, proved the truth of Patty's $ 


‘Getting breakfast to help me, were you, 
observation. But she was too much in earnest 


} dearie?”’ she said, with an irresistible smile, as 

to be daunted by slight discouragement, and, {she glanced at the ruin scattered about. “It 

presently, a small pile of uneven slices lay before ; was a kind thought; but one cannot learn: to 

her. : cook, all in a minute. Don’t feel distressed— 
They look horrid, that way—thick at one; there's no harm done.” 

end and thin at the other,” she thought, her 3 


Dorothy took the comforting hand in hers, 
cheeks beginning to grow rather hot; ‘but, if 


and pressed it lovingly against her burning 
they re toasted nicely, maybe it won’t matter. } cheek. 

Now, Patty, get me something to cook the eggs; She left the cooking alone, after that. She 
in. We must hurry, or mother’ll be down. Put; found there were many other ways in which she 
the potatocs on, while I make the toast and } could be a help and comfort. 

break the eggs. Mercy! there goes some of? Mother,” 
the shell in. Why, they're beginning to cook } 
already! Oh, they're burning! they're burn- 


3 ’ 
ing! 


she said, one day, after she had for 
some time been watching her loosen the earth 
about some plants which stood in the parlor- 
Patty, bring me a spoon—quick—to stir} window, ‘why don’t you give up keeping flow- 
them! But what makes the potatoes smoke } ers? 


They seem to me an unnecessary trouble.”’ 
2? Ought they to smoke ?”’ 
tJ 


““They don’t seem so to me, dear,’ her 
mother answered, gently. ‘We cannot have 
our home elegant, but we can have it bright and 
homelike; and I think plants help very much.” 

“Yes,” said Dorothy, “that is true. I would 
after— Oh, the toast is blazing! These eggs 3 like to learn to take care of them, mother. Will 
are stuck fast! The potatoes are burned! What} you teach me?’ 
shall I do?” And so, gradually, the plants fell entirely 

Mrs. Maynard awoke with a confused idea that } under her charge, and thrived very well, too. 
the house was on fire. Yes, there certainly was} She helped Patty with sweeping, dusting, and ~ 
smoke in the room. Springing out of bed, she } arranging the rooms; she attacked the ever-full 
hastily thrust her feet into slippers, and, throw- } mending-basket, and coaxed the children to 
ing on a wrapper, ran into the hall. There, the} allow her to explain difficult lessons. There 
smoke was more dense, and a strong odor of} were many drawbacks and discouragements, but 
burning prevailed; and, surely, there were 3 ‘‘ For mother’s sake’’ was her watchword ; and, 
voices somewhere. as she watched the dear face day by day, she 


s0. 


‘‘No, they ortent. You didn’t put enough 
grease in, nohow. Why don’t missus get break- 
fus’? Is she sick ?”’ 

“No. I’m always going to do the cooking, 
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rejoiced to see the weary look gradually disap- } 
pear, and the shadows under the eyes grow less 
apparent. 

Nellie, who in her heart: considered her elder ; 
sister perfection, was quick to follow her exam- 
ple; and the boys, almost unconsciously, grew 
to be more heedful of mother’s comfort. 

Mrs. Maynard wondered at the change. She 
found the loving care of her eldest daughter 
very sweet, and grew to depend on her more 
and more.. Her mother-eyes saw quickly when 
Dorothy was tired, and she insisted on her going 
-out, as usual, in the afternoon. Dorothy always 
went, and came home bright and full of fun. 

So the weeks and months passed away. On 
looking back, Dorothy wondered where the 
time had flown. She thought this last summer 
had been the happiest she had ever known. 

One morning, on entering the dining-room, 
Mrs. Maynard was greeted with a chorus of: 

‘‘ Happy birthday, mother!’ 

‘“Mother, did you forget it is your birth- 
day ?”’ 

‘“‘See what I have for you, mamma; and I$ 
made it all myself.” 3 

‘«Mother,”’ said Dorothy, as soon as she could $ 
be heard, ‘auntie was here yesterday, when § 
you were out, and she wants us to celebrate your 3 
birthday by taking dinner with her.”’ 

‘“‘That’s all right,’ remarked Charlie, ‘‘auntie’s » 
dinners are not to be despised. Good thing it’s } 
Saturday, so we can all go.”’ 

‘Yes, that’s what she said,” continued Dor- ? 
othy. “I’m going over, this morning, mother. 3 
Auntie wants me to arrange some flowers for the 3 
table. I thought I’d go early; for there might } 
be other little things I could do.”’ 

‘‘Miss Maynard,” said Frank Russel, coming ; 
into the spinster’s parlor a little before two } 
o'clock that afternoon, ‘mother, father, and 3 
Sadie have gone to the city to-day, and I want ; 
to have dinner with you. May I?” 

“Certainly,” answered Aunt Dorothy, with $ 
whom the young man was a great favorite. She 





§ 


looked up with a twinkle in her eyes as she said 
it, and they both laughed. 

«There they come now,”’ said Frank, going to 
the window, ‘and Dotty—bless her—is running 
out to meet them.” 

‘‘ Dinner is ready,’ announced Aunt Dorothy, 
@S soon as wraps were removed and kissing and 
handshaking over. 

Aunt Dorothy’s dinners were always a pleas- 
ure, for she had a genius for cooking, and to-day 
everything seemed exceptionally good. 

‘‘Well,’’ remarked Charlie, leaning back and 
zipping his coffee—dinner being a thing of the; 





past—‘I think we all owe you a vote of thanks, 
auntie, for what, without exaggeration, may be 
called a tiptop dinner.”’ 

‘Hear! hear!’’ murmured Frank. 

“Yes, auntie, it was splendid, ’specially the 
pudding,” said Nellie. 

«The pie, I say,’’ put in Gus. 

Mrs.- Maynard laughingly shook her head at 
the children. ‘Auntie is very kind,” she said. 

“Well,” observed Aunt Dorothy, complacently, 
“thanks are always agreeable, of course. I’m 
glad you all enjoyed your dinner, only—I did 
not cook it.’’ 

‘* What?” 

“Who did?” 

“«Tt cooked itself, I suppose.’’ 

“Why, what do you mean?” 

They all spoke but Dorothy and Frank. Her 
cheeks were flushed, and her dancing eyes were 
hidden by their long lashes. His eyes were on 
her face, and their expression was half laugh- 
ing and wholly tender. 

“‘T mean just what I say,’ answered Aunt 
Dorothy, with quiet enjoyment; ‘I did not 
cook the dinner we have just eaten—no, nor did 
I help one mite. If you want to know who did 
make everything, from soup to dessert, look 
around the table, and see if you can guess.” 

They all obeyed, and each pair of eyes stopped 
at the young girl’s telltale face. 

‘Dorothy ?”’ asked Charlie, doubtfully. 

“‘Yes—Dorothy,’’ answered Aunt Dorothy; 
“she’s been learning since midsummer. ’ Most 
every afternoon she’s been here, and I've 
taught her how to cook; and I’m not ashamed 
of my pupil, either.” 

They were silent for a moment from surprise, 
then Gus cried out: 

‘Well, if that don’t beat everything! 
ever made you think of it, Dot?” 

Dorothy, whose place was beside her mother, 
slipped her hand into hers, whispering: 

“T can help you get breakfast now, mother 
dear.” 

‘‘My child!’ she exclaimed, her voice a little 
tremulous. ‘And I thought you were resting 
and enjoying yourself of an afternoon.” 

**So I was,” Dorothy answered, with a sudden 
laugh; ‘‘I never had more fun in my life. 
Auntie’s the one to be pitied.” 

‘“‘Nobody praises me,” said Frank, in an 
abused voice. ‘‘I knew about it all the time, 
and helped like a good fellow. Dottie did not 
want me in the kitchen at first—said she would 
not have me at any price; but I’m not easily 
put down, and she soon found that, for beating 
eggs, grinding spices, and such like necessary 
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and useful employment, there are not many my 
equals. Eh, Dotty?” 

Dorothy smiled up at him and blushed pret- 
tily, but did not speak. 

“‘Didn’t you long to tell?”? demanded Nellie, 
finding voice at last. 

“Yes, I did; but I wanted to wait till I had 
something worth telling; and then, auntie 
thought it would be a nice surprise for mother’s 
birthday.” 

‘But why did you do it?’ repeated Gus, 
whose curiosity was not yet satisfied. 

Aunt Dorothy answered: ‘For what seems 
to me a most excellent reason; she did it for her 
mother’s sake.”’ 

Mrs. Maynard pressed the little hand that 
rested in hers; Gus looked at Dorothy with a 
new respect; Nellie regarded her with a species 
of awe; and there was a suspicious gleam in 
Charlie’s eyes as he rose to his feet. 

‘‘Ladies and gentlemen,” he began, in true 
oratorical style, ‘I wish to propose a toast, 
which we will drink in this delicious coffee—it 
may, perhaps, be a trifle cold by now, but no 
matter. I drink to my accomplished sister Dotty 
—let us be respectful on this auspicious occasion 
—Dorothy—and I wish to state that I solemnly 


} promise to show, by assisting at the rapid disap- 
pearance thereof, that whatever good things she 
may choose to concoct—isn't that the word?— 
will be thoroughly appreciated by one member 
of her family, at least. Good cooking, ladies 

} and gentlemen, adds much to the happiness of 
man, not to mention boy, for: 


* We may live without poetry, music, and art; 
We may live without conscience, and live without heart ; 
We may live without friends; we may live without books; 
But civilized man cannot live without cooks.’ 
So three cheers for Dorothy, the best little 
keeper of a secret in Christendom, and the queen 
of cooks. Long may she reign!” And, amid a 
laughing chorus of “ Hear! hear!’’ and a clap- 
ping of hands, Charlie sat down, well satisfied 
with the effect of his maiden speech. 
That evening, as he walked home with her in 
the starlight, Frank asked Dorothy a question. 
‘‘Yes,’’ she answered, clasping both hands 
about his arm in a pretty caressing way, ‘some 
: day ; but not for a long time, Frank. Mother’’ 
} _with a happy smile—‘‘ would miss me now, 
you know. So we will wait; won't we, dear 
‘‘ How good you are!’’ he exclaimed, kissing 
the little face upraised to his. ‘‘ Yes, I can wait, 
my darling, now 1 know you are mine.’’ 
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BY MINNA IRVING. 
He dreamed of the fan in her fingers Under the shade of the sacred 
And worshiped her tiniest curl: : Dark cedar, they laid him to rest. 


He was Robert, the son of the rector, 
She was Dorothy, niece of the earl. 
He came, as she stood 1n the sunlight— 
So fair, and so cold, and so sweet— 

And lifted his heart as a goblet 
And poured out its wine at her feet. 


She made to his folly no answer, 
Save looks of surprise and disdain, 

And swept through the velvet-draped portal 
And left him alone in his pain. 

He passed from her threshold forever— 
And lo! as he went, on the stair, 

He found a white virginal rosebud 
That Dorothy dropped from her hair. 


From the roll and the roar of the cannon, 
Where the waves of the battle ran high, 
To the white-curtained bed of a cottage, 
They brought a young soldier to die. 
Oh! deep in his breast was the bullet ; 
But the hurt in his heart was more deep, 
And, ever on Dorothy calling, 
We fell, at the twilight, asleep. 


A comrade, in kneeling beside him, 
Discovered a flower on his breast ; 

It was soaked with his life’s richest crimson, 
No longer of purity rare, 

But scentless and dead: ’twas the rosebud 
That Dorothy dropped from her hair. 


Afar from the grave by the éedar, 
While the snowflakes were falling without, 
A battle-scarred leader was telling 
Of the fight and the foe put to rout ; 
He spoke of the sweep of the sabres, 
Of the rain of the pitiless lead ; 
And he showed them the blood-brightened blossom 
That be found on the breast of the dead. 


The niece of the earl, as she listened, 

Had lost all her delicate bloom ; 
And now she had fainted and fallen, 

And they carried her out of the room. 
The eyes of his hearers were misty, 

And the heart of the flower was laid bare: 
For it crninbled to dust in his fingers, 





The rosebud from Dorothy’s hair. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE SECOND LIFE.’’ 





CHAPTER I. $ who know nothing of books or music beyond 
Tue Odells, a Philadelphia family, in their } the magazines and comic opera. There are real 
research for a cheap and picturesque summering- 3 scholars and musicians in Tycho.”’ 
place, discovered, several years ago, the village ; “Oh, I know. But there is an airy touch- 
of Tycho, an airy sunny town, dropped on the ‘ and-go manner about them that we have not. 
side of one of the highest mountains of the { Ned, I was thinking, if they would ask Susy 
Alleghanies. The scenery was fine, the air; up, next winter, what a good thing it would be 
pure, the fare at the little inn good. For the ; for her.” 
rest, the Odells were people who gave themselves ; “‘Nonsense. Susy is happy as she is. I think 








up to the present moment, and made the best 
of it. 

When the minister's wife hesitated about 
introducing the village-seamstress to them as 
a social equal, Mrs. Odell cried, with a wave 
of her white ringed hands: ‘Oh, introduce 
them all my dear: I want to know everybody.” 

Nothing could be more genial or familiar 
than the bearing of the whole family, to the 
Tychoites. They were as intimate with old Job, 
the blacksmith, as with the doctor and his wife. 
They had the habit of running in to dinner or 
to tea to a dozen houses, and, as it was con- 
fidently reported that they “dwelt in marble 
halls”? at home, their affability won universal 
admiration. Job and the doctor each expected, 
when next they went to Philadelphia, to run for 
an odd meal familiarly into the “ marble halls,” 
in their turn. 

The QOdells, however, were most frequently 


to be seen at the large many-galleried house : 


at the end of the village-street where the 


Barbours lived. There was a tennis-court there, 


and a wide lawn with hammocks swung under 


the great trees, and-a delightful old orchard. } 


Mrs. Barbour, too, was a famous housewife, and 


had a way of surprising one with delicious ; 
Her : 
cupboards were full of delicate cakes and tooth- ; 


luncheon or tea at unexpected hours. 


some jellies and cordials and savory cold-meat. 
The Odell girls, in their gay saucy way, used to 
storm these magazines of good things, much 
to Mrs. Barbour’s delight. She was a generous 
and hospitable young woman, and, at the same 
‘time, was quite alive to the advantage which lay 
in the friendship of these city-folk. 

‘¢ We are so shut in and hampered here,’ she 
said to her husband; ‘it is such a help to talk 


to someone who knows about books and music : 


and things in the world.” 


‘“‘The Odells impress me as shallow people, ° 





she and Ben are coming to an understanding. 
Ben is pure gold.” 
< «With a good deal of earth sticking on it. 
$ Well, Ben is your friend and Susy is your sister. 
; If she were mine, I should not be willing to see _ 
— marry a rough farmer, with not an idea 
’ beyond his cows and crop.” 
Ned laughed. The town-leaven, he saw, was 
Ses work in his wife’s healthy brain. But he 
was a reticent easy-going fellow, and made no 
comment. 
; Ned Barbour was editor of the ‘Tycho 
: Banner,” which, as everybody in the village 
: believed, had a national reputation. Had not 
, the great New York dailies copied some of Bar- 
bour’s jokes, and alluded to it as ‘our sprightly 
little contemporary’? 
The **Banner’’ paid well. Ned wrote most 
of the editorial page, attended to the advertising- 


business, overlooked the job-printing, and even 
directed and mailed the papers wken the other 
man or the boy was driven too hard. Besides, 
he had rented a farm, which he worked with 
‘a fair profit. 

Mrs. Odell, Barbour called to 
; drive her out, that afternoon, scanned the com- 
fortable carriage and plump Dolly the mare, and 
said with a sudden burst of frankness : 


when Mrs. 


: T really cannot understand, my dear Mrs. 
: Barbour, why people of means and refined taste, 
like yourself, should be willing to be buried in 
> this sleepy village. A delightful place—but 
s asleep, you know.” 

“We are not people of means,” said Mrs. 
} Barbour, with her usual blunt honesty. She 
was startled. In Tycho, it was considered ill- 
bred to allude to the pecuniary affairs of one’s 
neighbor. But a fashionable Mrs. 
Odell must be right. ‘We but. smalk 
means,” she. repeated. ‘Our income is’ not 
over two thousand a year.” 


leader like 
have 
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‘Impossible !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Odell, recall-} irritated. He saw quite clearly that Susy was a 
ing the large house, carriage, etc., etc. Then, } weak little fool, who was being led away by the 
checking herself, she said hastily: ‘‘A man with $ far-off glimpse of town-glory. Winny, too, with 
Mr. Barbour’s talent would command six times all her sound sense, was influenced by it. How 
that sum, in town. He is simply effacing himself; absurd it all was! He could hardly be oivil to 
here.” the Odells, when he went in. How could women 
That evening, Ben Ellicott came to drive Susy } be so weak? 

out. Chaperones had never been heard of, in Mrs. Odell, who saw that the man of the 
Tycho. Some of the happiest hours in Ben’s } house was out of humor, brought her guns to 
life had been spent im the old buggy, with Susy 3 bear upon him: talked of this and that New 
nestled beside him—driving through the shady } York editor who had been a poor boy in the 
lanes, expounding to her his system of rotation ; West, and hinted to him that nothing but sheer 
in crops contrasted with those of Squire Mills; blindness could hinder him from seeing the 
or the Fergusons. Sometimes, Susy was all zeal } brilliant career open to him in a city, and the 
and enthusiasm for his method; sometimes, she } waste of his talent in Tycho. 

almost yawned in his face. She was an innocent That night, in a shamefaced hesitating way, 
affectionate little creature; but her mind, like } unknown to his wife, Ned wrote a letter to a 
a clear mirror, reflected the opinion of the last } friend who was editor of a Philadelphia paper. 
person before it. Poor Ben never saw this key 3 ‘It can do no harm to keep up old friendship,” 
to her character; and, when he was driven wild 3 he thought, apologetically, to himself. 

by her sudden change of mood, regarded her 














nature as too profound for him to understand. CHAPTER II. 
She did not care to hear of oats or baslay | Tis was in June. One day, in December, 
to-night, but interrupted him with: $ the Odell girls returned from a morning’s shop- 


“Dear Mrs. Odell has been talking to Winny ping in a little flutter of alarm. 
about our moving to the city. Why don’t you} ‘Whom do you suppose we met at Homer's, 
move to the city, Mr. Ellicott? You could suc-}mamma? That Mrs. Barbour and Susy! In 
ceed at the law, or a store, or—or something. ‘the most inconceivable bonnets and cloaks, 
One grows so tired of everlasting corn and oats, } plumes and bugles, and Rhine-stones in their 
and oats and corn, or disputes about Jerseys and : ears. They have moved to Philadelphia. They 
Holsteins.” ; are living down in Southwark, in some impos- 

“‘T am sorry I have bored you, Miss Barbour,” ; sible place, and they gushed wildly over us. 
said Ben, hotly. At the next cross-road, he { Didn’t know our number, or would have been 
turned the horse homeward. When they reached $ here long ago. We ‘must come right away.’ 
the Barbour house, Ned was lounging at the $ Now, what is to be done?” 


gate, and waved his hat in welcome. “Nothing. We can leave cards.” 
‘‘You’re coming in, Ben?”’ “It’s your fault, mamma. You persuaded 
Ben’s wrath had abated by this time. We them they were wasted in Tyche.” 

wanted to go in. Had he not been at work} ‘My dear, one must be civil. How could I 

since long before day, to make time for this ; suppose they were idiots ?”’ 

long delicious evening with Susy? ; Mrs. Odell called, and was very gracious. But 
He glanced wistfully at her as he lifted her § she was unfortunately not at home whenever 

out of the buggy. 3 Winny and Susy called, which they did several 
‘‘ Well, I don’t know, Ned,” he hesitated. 3 times. One week after another passed, and no 


But there was no smile of welcome on Susy’s} invitation had as yet been received from her. 


lovely face. It had the wild-rose cheeks and } Mrs. Barbour one day read in the society-column 

blue eyes of a doll, and was almost as unmean-} of the morning paper that ‘Mrs. Odell’s teas, 

ing. ; during December, had been the most brilliant of 
“Are the Odell girls here for tea, Ned? Oh, } the season.” 

the darlings! Not coming in, Mr. Ellicott?} ‘And she did not ask us to one of them, 

Good-evening.”’ Susy !’’ she said, the angry tearsin hereyes. “I 


against the Odells,’’ said Ben, with a bitter 
laugh, as he gathered up the reins and drove 
away. 

Mr. Barbour whistled under his breath as he 
walked up and down the path—his habit when 


help me to make my way in society here.” 

But this defiance, she felt, was ao vain beating 
of the air. She had been in the city but two 
months, and she already felt that she was 


; 
“No; I'll go home, Ned. I can’t make fight } will let the Odells see that I do not need them to 
worsted in the fight. 
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Ned Barbour had secured an inferior position blow she dreaded. After she had,been in Phil- 
on one of the daily papers. His salary amounted ; adelphia for a month or two, and had studied 
to but little more than his income at Tycho. } the appearance of the young men promenading 


«But it is sure to increase rapidly-as I rise,” he $ Walnut Street, she began to feel that honest Ben, 














said to his wife. 


“The rates of living in town 3 with his ill-fitting clothes and talk of crops and 
are higher. We must draw the lines pretty close ; 


cows, was a fair subject for the ridicule of the 


for a year or two. It will be all right when my ; Odells. 


salary increases.” 

“Clothing is cheaper. We shall not find such 
a difference, after all,’’ she replied. 

This was before they moved. When she came 


Susy was perhaps the most wretched of the 
family in their changed life. She was not used 
to live without admiration; she was one of the 
typical vine-women who so adorn and comfort 


up to town and saw the little five-roomed house { the oak when clinging to it. But, when there is 
in a narrow street, which was provided for her, 3 no oak, and-the vine trails in ‘the mud, it is a 


she stood on the threshold, white with chagrin 
and disappointment. 

“Tt is all we can do, Winny,”’ said Ned, with 
_ a brief statement of the cost of rent, provisions, 
etc. 

“And a carriage and horse?” 

Ned laughed. ‘You must take to the street- 
cars—and not use them too liberally, either. 


You forget, Winny, that the prices of living were $ soul. 


almost nominal in Tycho.” 

Mrs 
sense. 
cheerful face. ‘It will only be for a little while. 
We can make any sacrifice to give you and the 
children the chance to rise, Ned,”’ she said. 

But the chance to rise did not appear immedi- 
ately in Ned’s horizon. He was unused to night- 
work, unused to the rapid sharp methods of city 
editors, and, worse than all, unused to subjec- 
tion. No more leisurely gossip with his cronies 
over a pipe in his office. ‘‘They order me here 
and there, as if I were a hodcarrier. Half that 
I write is killed as useless,” he said to Susy. 
Susy cried a little, out of pity. 
very near the surface, nowadays. 
she felt, was in the balance. 

She had avoided Ben, before they left Tycho, 
with a good deal of skill. The poor blundering 
fellow had forgotten her snubs, and, maddened at 
the thought of losing her, threw himself in her 
way incessantly. Susy was a kind-hearted girl, 
and, it may be, had at the bottom of her heart a 
feeling which made her shrink from giving Ben 
pain. 

‘‘ He shall not come to the point of proposing 
to me,’’ she told Winny. 

“You'll never be rid of him until he does. 
He’s very much in earnest. How the Odells 
used to laugh at him following you! The ox in 
love, they called him.’ 

“It was excessively impertinent in them,” 
cried Susy, turning scarlet. 

She managed, however, to escape Ben, and 
came up to town without dealing him the mortal 


Her tears lay 
Her own fate, 


ae 





Barbour was, at bottom, a woman of pinks? 
She accepted the change with, at least, a $ kitéhen and sewing-machine and joined her. 














dead weight to itself and the world. 

She helped Mrs. Barbour to cook the meals 
—for they kept but one inefficient maid-of-all- 
work—to sweep, iron the fine clothes, and sew. 
But she escaped now and then, put on her one 
pretty dress, and, coming up to Chestnut Street, 
walked up and down for an hour, envying the 
pretty girls with their escorts, with bitterness of 
They were no prettier than she. Why 
should the men flutter about them like bees about 
Sometimes Winny turned her back on 


She was.almost savage in her bitterness. 

‘‘We came here for society, and when are we 
likely to find it? I have not spoken toa soul 
for months, but the baker and milkman. These 
people all are intimate together; why should 
they not take us in, Susy ?” 

‘‘Don’t be unreasonable, girls,” Ned said to 
them. ‘We have no introduction. We have 
neither money nor great ability of any sort to 
attract notice. Don’t be foolish.” 

‘“We were the first people in Tycho,”’ said his 
wife, hotly. 

“Yes,” Ned assented, with a shrug. 

“And here we shall be left completely alone,’”” 
said Winifred, ‘unless we visit the butcher and 
the baker.” 

The Barbours had taken a pew in a neighbor- 
ing church. Winny joined the Dorcas society, 
and chatted pleasantly to two ladies who sat 
beside her. Meeting her on the street next day, 
they passed her without a look. She never went 
back to the society again. 





CHAPTER III. 

Soon after this, Ned gave Susy a ticket to an 
exhibition of English water-colors at the Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts. She was in the hall which is 
filled with statuary, when Miss Odell came up 
with a thin fashionably-dressed young man, 
wearing glasses. She nodded dryly to Susy and 


swept by, pausing before a flying Mercury. 
Susy, following them with eager eyes, knew that . 
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the man asked: ‘‘ Who is that?’ He looked§ He left her, at last, at the door, and she 
across the Mercury, scanning her critically, and } rushed breathless into the house. 
she distinctly heard him say: ‘‘A sweetbriar blos- Tie Run, Winny, and you can see him! Sucha 
som of a face!’ The face turned from shell-pink ; fur-lined coat; and his hands are as white as a 
to crimson. Was a gentleman admiring her at } baby’s, with a great emerald set in pearls on one 
last? Like Cleopatra's hungry shade in Hades, } finger. And he thinks the Odells vulgar. Think 
it ‘‘was long since she had seenaman.”’ The , of that! They belong to a third-rate set, he 
old glow of conquest flamed up in her little heart. ; says. And he is coming to call.” 
The young man, however, sauntered on, joining §  « Here?’ said Winny. 
another group, and Miss Odell turned to Susy. “Oh, he won’t mind that. He is above all 

“That is Mr. Volney. Dear me, did you never 3 such considerations. I suppose he would think 
hear of Willy Volney? A millionaire many times ; the same of me, if I were in the almshouse.”’ 
over, and so frightfully fast! The men of his set Winny wore her one silk dress and kept the 
keep the town in talk with their dreadful scrapes. children out of sight for a fortnight. No effort 
Oh, here he comes again!’ Miss Odell was} was too great to accomplish this triumph that 
fluttered by the triumph of being seen attended 3 her prophetic heart foretold. Susy a reigning 
by the noted ‘plunger,’ and blushed and 3 queen of fashion! Ned backed by his brother's 
bridled as he lounged up with: ‘‘ Most remark- $ millions, the Odells begging for admission to her 
able thing of Whistler’s in the next room. May balls, and begging in vain. 
I not be introduced to your friend? I wish you Mr. Volney did not call, however; but he met 
both to see it.” Susy whenever she went out. He frequently 

Miss Odell knew, and Susy knew, and Mr. } came, he told her, to that part of the city, on 
Volney was willing that they should know that g legal business. He came, at last, to take her 
it was the sweet-briar face, and not Whistler's} out sleighing, which attention seemed quite 
«‘Harmony in Yellow,” that had brought, him} proper to the Barbours, who were used to 
back. The introduction was given, and for five} country-freedom. He came into the little 
ecstatic moments he was by her side, while a parlor, was very complimentary to Winny, joked 
hundred curious eyes were fixed on ‘‘the pretty ; with the children, and won the homage of the 
girl that Volney had picked up.” whole family. 

Then he left them. Miss Odell brusquely ; It was nearly dark when they returned. 
nodded good-bye to her and hurried away— } Winny followed Susy into her own room. The 
‘as if I had: the leprosy,” the girl said — face was pale and strained. 





Winny when she came home. ‘Has he spoken yet, dear?’ said the elder 
As she passed out of the academy in the } woman, eagerly. 
crowd, Mr. Volney—accidentally, as it pe ‘““No, no. But he means to—he must mean 
met her again, and walked with her a few:to.”” She untied her bonnet with shaking 

steps, during which time he managed to find $ fingers. 

out where she lived. A few days later, as she; ‘What is it, Susy ?” 

was ploughing her way along Fitzwater Street} ‘He tells me constantly how lovely I am, ana 
through the snow, he dashed past in a little } how happy he is with me. And oh, Winny. 
sleigh, gay with red plumes and drawn a yea kissed me! And—I hate him! Ben never 
black ponies. In an instant, it was turned and } dared, much as he loved me,” throwing herself 
beside the curbstone. down with a burst of tears. 

‘Miss Barbour, you must allow me to rescue ‘‘Ben indeed! I suppose Ben is feeding the 
you and take you home. There is a blizzard : stock now. And he'll come in to a big supper, 
coming that will sweep you away.” ;and sit down and pore over the county-paper.” 
3; “He's ten times the gentleman that this 
creature is, even in his barnyard-boots. And 


Susy had been used to drive alone with Ben. 
It was the most natural and delightful thing in ; 
the world to be tucked into the tiger-skins and } I'd en-enjoy the big supper,’’ sobbed Susy. 
whirled through the streets, for Mr. Volney ‘‘T suppose Mr. Volney is going to some great 
forgot the blizzard, and did not take her home ball, about this time,’’ continued the shrewd 
for an hour. His pale eyes rested on her face } Winifred: ‘dancing with some of those ladies 
with a look that drove the blood to her heart. Sin pink and blue satin and diamonds, that we 
True, his teeth were black and his breath foul; read of in the society-column.”’ 
but, in the glory of being worshiped by a ‘He doesn’t care for one of them!’’ Susy 


millionaire, what are teeth and the scent of rum} sat up, her cheeks burning. ‘‘He says I am a 


and tobacco? $ queen beside them. He wants to take me among 
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them, that they may ‘wither away like ghosts 
before the dawn.’ He is so ridiculous!’’ with 


“T shall never make my way here,’’ said Ned. 


¢ 
5 
; «The push and drive. which are life to the other 


a delighted giggle. $ men in the office, bewilder me. I was mad, to 
‘Oh, is that the way he talks? He covtahay § $ come. Worst of all, Ben, Winny and Sue are pos 
will bring the engagement-ring, next time.’ : sessed with the fever to be fashionable, to push 
“I have not. said I would wear it yet,” said 3 their way into gay society. Winny has had some 
Susy, with a toss of her curly head. ’ hard rebuffs, but she is not yet driven back. She 


” 


‘“‘His livery is green and silver,” pursued drudges for days in the kitchen, and then puts on 
Mrs. Barbour. ‘I think I see you in your} her finery and goes up to parade Chestnut Street. 
carriage, Sue, with black horses, and the foot-  ; She begins to see that her finery, her manner, her 
men— Great heaven! who is that?’’ For} pronunciation are not just ‘thething.’ It hurts 
Ned’s voice was heard in the hall below with } If there is any wretch more miserable than a 
another, whose deep bass they both recognized. § poor woman trying to be fashionable, I don’t 
“‘It is Ben. He has come to bring you to the ‘know it. Sue is worse even than Winny.”’ 
point. Oh, if you were only engaged to Mr. “Ah?” Ben roused himself with a start. 


Volney.” He had been trying, in vain, to devise some 
“But I am not.” chance of relief for Ned. ‘‘So Susy wants to 
“Don’t go down. I'll say you're tired. I'll} be a leader of fashion—eh ?” 

arrange it.’ “There’s a young fellow—Volney, a millionaire 


‘But I don’t want it arranged,’ said Susy, ; many times—who is taken with her. He is very 
pettishly. She was already at the glass, patting } attentive. I don’t know how it will end.” 
and pulling the soft curls about her face, her { Now, Ned’s intention was to quicken Ben to 
eyes kindling. The lisping mild-eyed beauty } prompt action in his wooing. But he mistook 
was as eager for her prey as any beagle on the} his man: Ben rose and straightened himself, 


chase. ‘I'll see Mr. Ellicott.” but asked no questions. He was not minded 
‘But remember you are in a totally different { to find out Susy’s feeling in the matter, even 
position from that you held in Tycho.” through her brother. 


“Oh, quite!" And so, preening and bridling 
like a pouter-pigeon, she came down the stairs. 


“(If she’s to be bought by his millions, she’s 
not the wife for Ben Ellicott,’ he said to him- 
self. ‘‘ITll keep my eyes open.” 

He promptly brought up the business-question 

Bur Ben and Ned were closeted in the little } again; and, when Winny called them to supper, 
parlor, with the door shut. The young farmer, they were still whispering anxiously together. 
on entering the house, had stopped involuntarily, } Susy, bent on a flirtation, received him with 
in dismay. divers airy tosses and chilly dignity, intended 

‘‘ Close quarters, Ned.” to provoke his jealousy. But Ben, though 

‘That's not the worst of it. Winny docs the; honestly in love, had a good share of hard 
work of a scullion;. the children play with the isense. If he watched her pretty vagaries with 
scavengers of the street; and, work as I may,{a beating heart, his eye was cool and wary. 
I am plunging deeper in debt every week. } Ilow different was this meal from the gay plenti- 
Don’t let Winny know that.’’ And then he} ful suppers in the sunny dining-room at Tycho! 
shut the door. ‘‘Thank God, I have a friend } Ned was gloomily silent, and his wife could not 
to talk to at last. I came here, Ben, as you$ hide her irritation that Ben should see Ge 
know, hoping to make some reputation and a3 squalor of their surrounding. 





CHAPTER IV. 
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fortune. We have not been able to live on my The slovenly “help’’ brought in a package 
salary, and, to-day, it is cut down one-third.”’ and note which had been left at the door for 
‘*Why is that, Ned?” Susy. She looked at them, blushed hotly, and, 
“T am an old fogy. I don’t know town-} muttering an apology, ran up to her own room, 
methods.”’ whither Winny soon followed her. 
The two men drew their chairs to the stove “Tt is from Mr. Volney? He has spoken at 


and fell into a whispered consultation. Susy, } last?’ cried that impatient matron. 

for the time, was forgotten. They had been; ‘N-no. He asks me to go out in his sleigh 
close to each other as brothers since boyhood. } again to-morrow evening. He says we will have 
Ben was a shrewd man of business, and, in the $ supper in a cozy inn on the Wissahickon.” 
stress of this difficulty of his friend, he put his “You shall not go! Ido not believe girls in 
love completely out of his head—as men can 3 town drive about with young men after night. 
do, but women never. T'll ask Ned.” 
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“‘Oh, he must care for me! He calls me ‘my 
darling,’ and he sends me this,’ holding out in 
her trembling hand a box containing a blazing 
diamond-pin. 

“‘Oh-h! it’s real,’ cried Winny, in an ecstasy. 

“TI don’t care for it! I—I wish Ben had dia- 
monds to give me!’’ and Susy’s ever-ready tears 
began to flow. 

She soon followed Winifred downstairs, how- 
ever, with perfectly dry eyes, and treated Ben 
with a hauteur new to her. The blaze of the 
diamond gave her strength, though it was hidden 
under her scarf. 

During the evening, she went into the little 
parlor for her work. Ben deliberately followed 
her. Mrs. Barbour rose anxiously. 

“Sit down,” said Ned, sternly. 
decide for herself.’ 


“Let her 


‘‘She always decides for the man who is pres- ‘ 


ent,”’ said his wife. She glanced from time to 
time over her needle at Susy, who stood by the 
table, looking unsteadily up at the resolute kindly 
face of the man before her. 
inaudible. 

Presently Ben turned and came out quickly. 


Their voices were 


Ned, seeing his face, rose and held out his hand. ‘ 
~~ § 
‘It is 2 


Winny’s heart throbbed with triumph. 
the diamond that has dotie it!’ she thought. 


“T will go back to Tycho to-night, Ned,” the ’ 


young man said, quietly. ‘I shall not come 
again. What I can do for you, I will.” 

‘‘Susy—?” hesitated her brother. 

“Susy tells me that she considers herself 
almost engaged to Mr. Volney. 1 have lost the 
game,” with a bitter laugh. 

Ned wrung his hand in silence. 

‘There goes the happiness of your life,” he 
said, as the door closed behind the stout figure. 
Susy only cried, as usual, for answer. 
she reached her own room, she tore out the dia- 
mond and dashed it on the floor, and crept to 
bed in an agony of remorse. 





CHAPTER V. 
Ar noon of the next day, however, she was 
-to be seen in high spirits on Chestnut Street, 

attended by Mrs. Barbour. The two ladies wore 
their plumed hats and beaded wraps. Susy 
had placed the diamond in full view. They met 
Ned. 

«What is the matter?’ asked his wife. 
look the image of woe.” 

He made no answer, but, turning, walked with 
them. Winny felt a dead weight fall on her 
heart, but she shook it off. No doubt Ned was 
in debt. But, with Susy the wife of a prince of 
money, what did that matter? 
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Both ladies made a sudden pause. 

“There is Mr. Volney, Ned, coming toward us 
with two ladies! What distinguished-looking 
women! Be sure to bow, dear,” preparing her 
own most fascinating smile. Susy, too, quivered 
and fluttered. He would see his pin! He would 
present her to his friends, with pride and triumph 
in her. Now was the time to see them “ fade 
away like ghosts before the rosy dawn.” 

As Volney approached, something in Susy’s 
expectant air attracted the curious regard of his 
companions. A slight heat passed over his feat- 
ures, then, looking her deliberately full in the 
face, he passed her without a sign of recognition. 

Ned, who had lifted his hat, muttered an oath. 
Susy stopped, deadly pale; but Mrs. Barbour 
dragged them on. She was a shrewd little 
lways equal to the emergency of the 

She stopped a street-car. None of 
’ them spoke until they were again in their own 
; house. 
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2 woman, a 
moment. 


“Take off that diamond,” she said, sharply ; 
‘“‘we have been two fools! I understand him 
now!” 

“T will take it back,”’ 
quietly. 


3 said her husband, 
‘* He will not trouble you again, Susy.” 
The women never dared to ask what followed. 
; Volney disappeared from Philadelphia that day, 
> and did not return fora couple of months. When 
arbour returned home, he was pale and silent, 
as he always was when greatly excited. 

During the evening, he told his wife that he 
had been discharged from the “Beacon.” It 
was quite just, he made haste tosay. ‘I am not 
S fit for the place. I can edit a country-paper, 
; but I am too old a dog to learn the tricks of 
: town.” 

3 ‘* What will you do?” 
; ‘I don’t know. Anything to keep us from 
$ starving.” 

Ned tried a good many things that winter. He 
was a bookkeeper, a drummer, a street-car 
driver. At home, the fire burned low. The 
“help”? was discharged. Winny and Sue took 
in sewing when it could be had. 

The first of March found them with thinner 
pinched faces, which told of the winter’s hard- 
ship. ‘The only reason that we should wel- 
come spring is that we will need less coal,’’ said 
Winny, as they gathered about the breakfast- 
table. 

‘T- reckon the lot back of our house in Tycho 
is ploughed by now,”’ said one of the boys. 

No one answered. 

‘‘What is wrong, Ned, you don't drink your 
coffee?” asked Winny. ‘‘ What is in the paper: 
to worry you?” 
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“The old story. Forty hands are to be dis- 
charged by the company this week. The new 
men go first. I am anew man.” 

Susy began to cry. ‘I believe there is a con- 
spiracy against you, brother!’ she sobbed. 

‘‘Nonsense! work of all kinds is slack in 
town this year.” 

Even the children ate their bread and molasses 
in silence, after that. Before they had finished, 
‘the doorbell rang. Jack ran out and brought 
back a letter, which he gave to his father. Ned 
opened it indifferently, and glanced at the few 
lines written in big black characters, then got up 
with a choking sound. 

‘“Winny, it is from Ben! Leighton, who took 
my place on the ‘ Banner,’ is going to New York, 
to seek his fortune. They want me back, on the 
same old salary. Our house is vacant still. 
Ben says, if I choose to rent the farm again on 
the same terms, he will bring Swift round to 
consider it. What—whet d’ye say, old woman?’ 
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But the ‘‘old woman,” who had borne suf- 
fering and hunger all winter with a cheerful 
face, was crying, with her head on Jack’s neck. 

“We're going home! home!’ roared that 
young gentleman, with a shout that deafened 
himself. 

‘‘ Ben says I must report for duty by Monday.” 

«We'll pack to-day and go to-morrow,” cried 
Winny, starting up. 

When they were at work that morning, Susy 
: said energetically: ‘<I shall be so thankful to be 
out of the town, from those Odells and their 
fashionable airs! I always did despise fashion ! 
And you know, Winny, I always hated that Vol- 
ney.” 

“Do you think that there is any hope that 
Ben will forgive her?’ Mrs. Barbour asked her 
husband, when they were alone. 

“Most men are ready to be fooled by pink 
cheeks and soft eyes and tears, and Ben is no 
wiser than the rest of us,’’ he answered. 
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THANKSGIVING .PIES. 


BY MARION FE. 


WHEN anew each beam and rafter 
Rings with childhood’s merry laugbter 
And afresh the hearth-fires glow, 
Comes a beatific vision 
From the realm of youth Elysian— 
Huldah, Huldah, dainty Huldah, 
Half a century ago. 


Wide old farmhouse-kitchen cheery, 
Kettle crooning ditty eerie, 
Spicy clouds of incense rise, 
And fair priestess there abiding, 
O’er weird mystic rites presiding— 
Huldah, Huldah, witching Huldh, 
Making the Thanksgiving pies. 


Sleeves tucked up te elbows rosy, 
Pearly ears ’mid ringlets cozy, 

Slender waist and slippers wee, 
I, a bashful swain beseeching, 


perro rere rere 


PICK*ERING. 
Stammer, longing arms outreaching: 
**Huldah, Huldah, darling Huldah, 
Make Thanksgiving pies for me.” 


RANA SSAA 


Brown eyes flash. ‘I prithce rise, sir. 

Hearts are not exchanged for pies, sir. 
Nay, sir, trouble me no more ; 

Thou must learn a braver wooing 

Ere to me for favor suing.” 

Huldah, Huldah, scornful Huldah, 
Flitted through the opeu door. 


Did I follow her, relenting? 
Did I read a half-repenting 
In the flash of nut-brown eyes? 
Comely as in youth, behold her ! 
Savory vapors still enfold her— 
Huldah, Huldah, my wife Huldah, 
Making the Thanksgiving pies. 
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THE QUERY. 


BY MAGGI 


Can she come to thee, in affliction’s hour, 
And comfort thy sad soul, as T have done? 
Can her love stay thee when dark clouds lower, 
And soothe thee in sorrow, beloved one? 


- Will she worship thee in the world’s despite, 
Nor heed its mocking, as I have done? 
Will thy presence be, to her, life and light, 

As it hath to me ever, belovéd one? 


Vou. XCII.—25. 
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Will her heart grow lighter when thou art nigh? 
Will she joy in thy coming, as I have done? 
Smile when you smile? Besad when you sigh? 

And true to thee always, belovéd one? 


If so, cleave to her ; be lover, friend ; 
Naught that can gladden her, leave undone. 

But, when this wearisome life finds ena, 
Again I shall be thy Lelovéd one. 


now pee 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 342, 


CHAPTER IV. 

OxzE morning, about a week later, Adela and 
her father were seated in his study. They were 
both busy over some learned article Mr. Beau- 
mont was writing, to the accomplishment of 
which Adela’s knowledge of the subject and her 
patience in hunting through dry tiresome records 3 
were indispensable to the somewhat indolent 
dilettante. In fact, as usual in his literary 
efforts, this essay would be more the fruit of her 
mind than of his. But Mr. Beaumont was 
beautifully unconscious that there could be the 
slightest ground for such a statement, and Adcla 
never admitted it to herself; her father was the 
one human being whom she really loved, and 
her loyalty to him knew no bound. 

They were interrupted by the entrance of 
Mrs. Beaumont. She came in quiet and cold, 
as usual; but her first words were of a nature § 
to cause both husband and daughter a sudden $ 
excitement which they found difficult to conceal, < 
undignified as they considered such emotion, { 
and habituated as they were to self-control. 

‘Adela,’ the mother said, in her chill monoto- 
nous voice, ‘Thorpe Hallowell has written to 
me again; I had not heard from him for several 
months.’ 

“Thorpe Hallowell?” Mr. Beaumont pro- 
nounced, in a tone which expressed disparage- 
ment of the owner of the name; but Adela sat 
silent, her pen suspended in her hand. 

“He is on his way home from Nevada,” con- 
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business-people and under the strain of pecuniary 
worry. 

‘Thorpe is coming back,’ Mrs. Beaumont 
continued, quietly as ever. ‘Adela rejected my 
advice: 1 told her Miss Connelton would prove 
dangerous—” 

‘‘Mamma!” cried Adela, with a mien which 
might have awed a very courageous person— 
looking wonderfully handsome, too, in 
dignified anger. 


her 


‘‘Let me finish, please,” the erect lady went 
on, without a change in tone or manner: ‘As 
I was driving home, I saw her and Lord Elles- 
den in the street. If ever a man was infatuated 
with a woman, he is with her; I have been 
confident of it from the first day he met her 
here.” 

“My dear!*’ again exclaimed her husband, 
but this time the voice was somewhat querulous 
from trouble. 

«Thorpe is coming back,”’ she continued, per- 
fectly unmoved. ‘ Money must be had. I have 
fuiled utterly to make the arrangement we hoped 
for, and our affairs are in such a state that we 
I mention these 
facts, and leave you both to think them over; 
I have those business-letters to write.’’ 


eannot go on much longer. 


She quitted the room as noiselessly as she had 
entered, and, for some seconds, the father and 
daughter sat looking at each other in painful 
silence. 

Even’ between themselves, any well-formed 


tinued Mrs. Beaumont, without noticing the} plan had never becn openly aad coarsely 


interruption and still looking at her daughter. 
‘‘He has become very rich through the is 
of some old mines he had taken in payment of} 
a debt. It is evident that he still wants to} 
marry you. What shall you say?” 

Adela dropped the pen and fixedly regarded 
her mother, turning at once into an image of 
Pallas at her severest. 

‘My dear!’ Mr. Beaumont sighed, in a tone 
which expressed horror at his wife’s abruptness. 

But Mrs. Beaumont was not inclined to be 
subdued ; she had moods in whieh both husband 
and child were a little afraid of her, half un- 
consciously, and she was in one of those phases 
now, — passed a harassing morning with } 





regarded; they had always carefully dressed 
their ideas before looking thereat, much less 
before presenting them the one to the other; 
but it was difficult, at this juncture, to hurry 
decorous clothing on their wish and desire. 

To marry Thorpe Hallowell, after all, was a 
terrible necessity for Adela to contemplate. He 
was a second -cousin mother's side— 
a great handsome fellow, scarcely more capable, 
according to her belief, of esthetic culture than 
a Newfoundland dog. He had been passionately 
in love with Adela since the days when they 
were children; she had refused him three times, 
and, at last, in desperation, he went off to 
Nevada, to seek his fortune. 


on her 
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Nobody genes Shee i to succeed, and, for 


several years, he did not; but, durmg the ak 
twelvemouth, there had come rumor that vaaed 
old mining-shares in his possession were likely to $ 
be of worth, and now followed this news of his } 
success and his approaching return. ; 

The necessity of a decision would be forced 
on Adela. Though the fact was scarcely sus- 
pected among their acquaintances, the pecuniary 
affairs of the Beaumonts had for a good while 
been in a sad state. Certain stocks had ceased } 
to pay dividends, several companies had failed } 
in which husband and wife held investment, and § 
money locked up in land gave a smaller return of 
interest—or, in some cases, none at all. 

Both father and daughter, while scorning dis- 
play as a proof of vulgarity, were people who 
managed to make away with a good deal of 
money in the necessity they felt to render daily 
life fitting to the culture and esthetic develop- 
ment of their minds. 





Mrs. Beaumont, brought up in luxury, had 
perhaps been more openly extravagant ; but, dur- 
ing the last two years, since the various shocks 
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assailed them, she had taken the administration 
of matters into her own hands, showing, as she 
‘did in whatever she undertook seriously, a great 
deal of ability and judgment. But, after all, the 
wife had only been able to stave off disaster, and, ; 
when they returned from Europe, Adela and her § 
father both felt so confident that: she would be ’ 
Lady Ellesden before another year went by, that ; 
they had paid little heed to Mrs. Beaumont’s 
warning. ; 

But now there were mortgages roe to fall : 
due, various heavy expenses to meet, and, unless § 
a considerable $ 
open 


sum of money could be raised, 
trouble would soon assail them. Mrs. 3 
Beaumont had made a good fight, but plan after $ 
plan had failed, and it was evident that the only 
hope of tiding over the storm lay in Adcla’s } 
marrying either Lord Ellesden or Thorpe Hallo- 
wel]. And, only a few weeks before, the impe- 
rious young woman had considered success cer- 
tain where the future earl was concerned, and 
her father, with his usual lack of energy, had 
rested quite at case, because he saw her satisfied. 

And to fail—fail through the influence of a 
person whom she had at first despised as un- 
worthy of a second thought, but whom, for the 
fact that in accomplishments as well as beauty 
she was her equal, Adela had learned to hate! 
Adela recognized that she considered Kate Con- 
nelton an enemy; yes, in the secrecy of her 
soul, she employed the word unhesitatingly—an 
enemy—the most deeply detested she had ever 
possessed, 
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Allow that Western girl to win Lord Ellesden? 
No, no! Adela Beaumont had never done a 
mean thing in her life until the day when, in her 





: anger, she picked up the note Kate had dropped. 


The consciousness of its possession had haunted 
her like some guilty secret, but she was glad 
now that she had kept it—she would hesitate nw 
longer. 

She was roused from her reverie by her 
father’s voice. He had several times glanced 
toward her, in the hope that she would speak, 
and now he said slowly: 

«* Perhaps your mother was clearer-sighted than 
we thought. That girl may be dangerous—but- 
terfly though Mrs. Emerson calls her.”’ 

Adela lifted her eyes and looked at him with a 
smile which would have better suited an angry 
Juno than a passionless Minerva. 

“A wasp, any poisonous stinging insect, would 


be a more proper comparison,” she answered ; 


‘but 1 think poison and sting need not be 
feared. Vapa, come upstairs, please: 1 want to 


show you something. 1 can’t bring it here. 
Mamma may come in, and I don’t want her to 
know.” 

He followed her to the pretty sitting-room on 
the second floor, which 


It had, 


was her 
rather 


own special 


nook. too much the 


perhaps, 


¢ appearance of a masculine student’s chamber, 


yet its severe simplicity had proved as costly as 
There was not 
a book or an ornament, and the apartment was 


8 : . . > 
$ filled, but was in itself a chef d’ceuvre, and Mr. 
§ Beaumont had been proud of his daughter's 


taste, which had designed selected all the 
decorations, though just now he could not help 
remembering what that classic elegance had cost. 

Then he caught sight of 
i startled, the fiery anger and 
resolve were so unlike any look he had 
seen in those cold Grecian features. He sat 
down and waited in silence, while she unlocked 
a drawer of her 


or 


Adela’s face again, 
and was fairly 


ever 


writing-table, opened a little 
curious inlaid casket, and took out a paper which 
she held up, saying, in a stern hard tone: 

“1 found this, some time since; 1 could not 
make up my mind to destroy it. There is som 
thing here which irs. Emerson ought to know, 
Lord Ellesden also. This note was written t< 
Kate Connelton. I cannot act upon it. Will 
you?” 

Mr. Beaumont read the billet, and remained 
for a little, thinking deeply. Adela did not 
interrupt him. She sat down at a table, and, 
though her fingers trembled till the sketches she 
was examining shook like leaves, she went on 
with her task of arranging them in a portfolio 
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“My dear,’ Mr. Beaumont said, at length, 
in a tone full of dignified gravity, ‘‘ you have 
done very right to hand me this paper. That 
young person ought to be exposed; there is 
evidently some extraordinary secret, some strange 
mystery, in her life.” 

‘Perhaps she might be able to explain,” 
Adela said, faintly. ; 

‘*Perhaps. Indeed, I hope so; but that is 
her affair.’ And Mr. Beaumont grew more 
stately and imposing, a3 he spoke. ‘At all 
events, my duty is plain: I must consult Mrs. 
Emerson in regard to this young lady, whom we 
have both received as a friend. My child, your} 
name will not appear; yet I ouglit to know just , 
the circumstances—” 

He did not complete his sentence, nor did the 3 
pair look at each other while Adela explained § 
clearly and concisely in regard to finding the $ 
note. When she had finished, Mr. Beaumont, 
who had walked close to the table and begun 
turning over the drawings, made some common- } 
place remark about one of the sketches, and left 3 
the room: 3 








CHAPTER V. 

ALTHOUGH responding in kind to Mrs. Emer- 
son's cordiality, Miss Connelton had scarcely 
entered her house, except by special invitation, 
since the day of their conversation in regard 
to Miss Beaumont and Ellesden. 

It seemed to Mrs. Emerson that there had 
been an unostentatious avoidance of the young 
Englishman, and this gave the girl increased 
favor in her eyes. She might have been less 
well satisfied, had she known that Ellesden also 
noticed this little change in Miss Connelton, and 
that it puzzled him exceedingly, turning his 
thought in her direction oftencr than before. 

But, this morning, while the Beaumonts were 
occupying themselves with Kate’s affairs, that 
young lady called on Mrs. Emerson, to consult 
her in regard to something connected with the 
philanthropic scheme their mutual friend Mrs. 
Bowyer had started, and in which they both 
took a deep interest. 

While Miss Connelton was copying certain } 
minutes and notes and Mrs. Emerson writing 
at another table, Lord Ellesden entered. 

‘‘T thought you had gone out,”’ his cousin said. 

‘‘No; I have just had a telegram,” he began ; 
‘then, catching sight of the visitor, hastened 
forward with an expression of such pleasure 
in his face that Mrs. Emerson could not help 
feeling alarmed. 

‘Good - morning,” Miss Connelton said, in $ 
answer to his eager greeting. She smiled $ 
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pleasantly, but only glanced up from her task, 
adding: ‘lm a woman of business—can’t talk 
till I have finished copying these blotted papers.’’ 

Mrs. Emerson was afraid that her cousin 
looked annoyed. She called from where she 
sat: 

‘What were you saying about a telegram ?”’ 

He walked back to her table and began to 
explain; but she saw that his eyes were stil: 
fixed on the graceful girl, who was again bending 
diligently over her task. 

‘Oh, yes,’’ he said. ‘*The Custers and Jack 
Armytage have just landed in New York; I am 
going over by the next train.” 

‘You will bring them back with you?’ Mrs. 
Emerson said. 

“No. They mean to make straight for 
Ellesden answered. ‘Armytage is 
interested in some railway out there. As soon 
as he finishes his business, they are going on 
to California, and want me to be of the party.” 


” 


‘Oh, but you won't go—please don’t,’’ cried 
Mrs. Emerson. 
‘“‘Well, not just yet—later, perhaps,’ he 


replied, rather absently, twisting the telegram 
in his fingers and still looking toward the other 
table with an earnestness which made Mrs. 
Emerson wish, with all her soul, that the young 
lady sitting at it were in California or any 
remote, even inaccessible, spot. 

Presently, Miss Connelton rose, saying 

‘‘That is done. I hope you will be able ta 
decipher my hieroglyphics, Mrs. Emerson.”’ 

“Tam so glad to find you here,’’ cried Elles: 
den. ‘I am called away unexpectedly.” 

‘‘To England or the North Pole?’ she asked. 
merrily. 

‘Only to New York for a week,”’ he replied, 
“though I am being badgered to go to Cali- 
fornia.” 

“The most delightful trip possible,’ Kate 
said. ‘Then, if you stay till summer, you can 
go up into the Rockies.” 

‘‘You banish me indefinitely with great cool- 
ness,’”’ he grumbled, pulling at his mustache. 

“The ingratitude of your sex!’’ laughed she. 
‘“‘T was devising a plan for your pleasure.” 

This style of badinage cid not please Mrs. 
Emerson, and glad enough she was to have it 
speedily interrupted by the appearance of Elles 
den’s servant. 

““My lord,” he announced, “you will have 
to leave at once, if you want to catch this 
express. It goes an hour earlier than you 
thought.” 

‘‘Very well, Iam coming,’’ Ellesden replied, 
but did not stir. 


Just then, another servant 
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entered with a message for Mrs. Emerson, which § 
she was obliged to answer; but, while doing it, 
her ears caught the conversation between the 
young pair. 

‘‘T shall only be gone a week,”’ Ellesden said. 
‘There i$ something I have been wanting to ask 
you—”’ 

‘Time and railway-trains wait for no man!” 
interrupted Kate. 


‘*I must be off, I suppose,”’ he said, dolefully ; 


‘at least, you might say you are sorry | am ; 


going.”’ 

He added some words which escaped Mrs. 
Emerson, and she lost Kate’s answer, too; but, 
when she could turn round, Ellesden was hold- 
ing the girl’s hand, and there was a look in his 
eyes which troubled, as much as it angered, his 
cousin. 

Back came Rogers, crying: 

“The carriage, my lord; you have barely 
time.”’ 


And, fond as she was of him, Mrs. Emerson : 


was never so glad to see anybody depart. Kate's 
voice roused her from a score of hurrying 
thoughts. 

«Don’t look so wretched, Mrs. Emerson; he 
will only be gone a week. Good-bye—l must 
run away; my aunt is waiting for me.” 

Mrs. Emerson’s farewell was much less cord- 
ially uttered than her welcoming greeting had 
been. She sank into a chair and gave herself } 
up to uneasy reflection. 
deeply interested in the bewitching little creat- 
ure? It looked like it, and, what was worse, 
Mrs. Emerson began to fear that the girl was 
duping her, and her recent liking for Miss Con- 
nelton was lost in anger and a dread that, after 
all, the girl might be the means of foiling her 
favorite scheme. 

And, in the midst of her disturbing reflection 


communication, which couid not have found 
Mrs. Emerson in a better mood to appreciate its 
importance. 





Could Ellesden really be ° 
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§ full ene of Kate Connelton to make her 
‘abruptly introduce that young lady’s name; 
; though, of her own volition, she certainly would 
not ave done so in a conversation with Mr. 
Beaumont. 

“T had a visit from our bewitching Western 
”* she said, and then, sorry 
° for having mentioned the fact, could not help 
: adding, from a species of desperation: ‘She is 
very charming—like somebody in a novel.” 

» Mr. Beaumont, cool and collected as befitted a 
>inan of talent and culture, saw his opening and 
’ seized upon it. 

‘‘Like a woman in a novel?” he queried, 
smiling, though shaking his head. ‘‘ Well—yes, 
she is; and, I fear, in more ways than one.” 

“IT don't understand,’’ Mrs. Emerson said, 
: hesitatingly. : 


y 
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by 
, 


} heiress this morning, 


. 
‘Why, the typical heroine of romance has 
} always a history and a mystery,” Mr. Beaumont 
’ replied. 
‘“Do you mean that Kate Connelton has 
Mrs. Emerson asked, in a surprise 
which held so much of satisfaction and dis- 
‘appointment, that, between the two sensations, 
she was utterly bewildered. 
“Tam compelled to believe that she has both,’ 
Mr. Beaumont answered, slowly. ‘in fact, 
I came, this morning, on purpose to tell you of 
¢ something in regard to her which has become 
‘known to me in the oddest way. I was at a loss 
how to act, and so I want to appeal to your great 
* tact and diseretion.” 
**Good gracious! 
Emerson, 
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do explain,’ cried Mrs. 
divided between regret to lose her 
esteem for the heiress and joy at the thought 
that anything should put an end to Ellesden’s 
infatuation, if it were possible such existed. 
“About a week ago,’ said Mr. Beaumont, 
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,}‘*I was passing your house just as she came 
Mr. Beaumont was announced, full of his weighty § 


: out in a state of great agitation. 
3 was with her.” 

$ ‘i remember,” Mrs. Emerson broke in. regard- 
‘ less of politeness, as most of us are when excited. 


Lord Ellesden 


After sne nad made inguiry for the ladies of “She and Adela had been here to luncheon ; 


his household, she spoke of Lllesden’s departure, 
adding: 

‘‘He set off in such haste that there was no 
time for anything, else I am sure he would have 
called cn dear Adela.” 


3 she received a note from her aunt which evi- 
$ dently disturbed her.” 

Mr. Beaumont bowed and went on: 
; “‘As she drove off, Laurence Trent came up, 


$ 


¢ and he and Lord Ellesden walked away together. 


It would have been more correct to say she } I dropped some letters and a newspaper that 


should have made him call; but, even in her pres- 
ent perturbed state of mind, she would not admit 
that thought to herself. Yet she had been so 
sorely fluttered by the parting between the two 


for the first time since, I put the coat on. 
3 forgotten the letters ; 


$I had in my hand. I had already read the 
i letters, so I put them in my pocket. To-day, 
I had 


and, when I took them 


young people, unimportant as it might have } out, I found this note, which, naturally, I thought 
was mine, until after i nad read it.” 


appeared to a casual observer, that her mind was { 
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He handed the billet to Mrs. Emerson, who § 
perused the page before she realized what she } 
was doing. 

*“*Good heavens !’’ she cried, as she finished. 

‘When I saw what it was,’ Mr. Beaumont 
slowly continued, “I taxed my memory till 
I could account for its being in my possession. 
I remember now noticing that, as she came down 
the steps, she was twisting a paper in her hands.” 

“Oh!’ Mrs. Emerson could not get beyond 
that ejaculation. 

“So, after I had thought a good while,” he 
said, ‘I concluded—as I know the young lady 
so little, though my wife and Adela do quite 
well and are enthusiastic about her—I concluded 
to bring the note to you and ask you to decide 
whether it should be returned or whether the 
greatest kindness would not be to burn it instead 
of being forced to let her learn that we have any 
acquaintance whatever with her secret.” 

Mrs. Emerson saw that she was being forced 
into an unpleasant position; she comprehended, 
too, that Mr. Beaumont wanted to employ his 
discovery for the destroying of any possibility 
of Miss Connelton’s being dangerous where Lord 


’ 
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Ellesden was concerned. Still, she could not 
blame her old friend for this desire; it coincided 
with her own views, and she never dreamed of} 
doubting his story in any way. Mr. Beaumont 
talked very beautifully, and ended by convincing 
her that their duty seemed clear. It would be 
useless, for the moment, to humiliate Miss Con- 
nelton by restoring the note; it would be folly 
to burn the same, for circumstances might arise | 
which would render it a duty to friends or 
society-at-large to produce the condemnatory 3 
paper. 


TuorpPe HALLoweLt arrived the very day Lord 
Ellesden: went over to New York; but, in spite | 
of Mrs. Beaumont’s advice, both her husband } 
and daughter were so buoyed up by fresh hope, $ 
that Hallowell’s reception was scarcely what he 3 
might have hoped. ; 


3 
CHAPTER VI. 
8 


An officious relative speedily told him of the } 


a 


had promised some time before, and this, together 


> with Mrs. Emerson's still persistently rose-colored 
: views, made Adela determined to keep aloof from 
: any entanglement with Thorpe. 


. He was clear-sighted enough, once his sus- 
picions were roused, and he soon perc€ived that 
she was playing fast and Joose with him. He 
had loved her very dearly, but now he began 
to see her with diflerent eyes, and a very natural 
indignation seized him at the idea that she was 
regarding him simply as a last resort, in case 
she failed with Ellesden. 

Mrs. Beaumont held herself strictly neutral, 
after a few warnings, which were disregartled 
it was her habit. But, only a few days subse- 
quent to Thorpe’s arrival, she astounded her 
husband and daughter by asking at dinner: 

“Adela, do you know that ‘Ihorpe and Miss 
Connelton are quite old friends?” 

Adela retained her composure with that mar- 
velous faculty she had; but the very quiet of 
her voice, as she answered in the negative, showed 
her listeners that she was angry. j 

‘Very odd that Thorpe hasn’t spoken of it,” 
Mr. Beaumont said. 





‘‘He did not know she was here until to- 


day,” the wife replied. ‘* You know, he has been 


very busy—has scarcely made a visit. I took 
him with me, this morning, to Mrs. Anderson’s, 
and Miss Connelton was there, and delighted he 
was to see her. They had known each other 
when she visited California.” ; 

That very evening, the three went to a recep- 
tion at Mrs. Emerson’s, and Thorpe, according 


¢ to promise, accompanied them; so Adela had an 


opportunity to see for herself that her mother 
was correct. as Miss Connelton was present, and 
she and Thorpe talked more together than Adela 
approved. 

“*T had no idea Mr. Hallowell was a relation 
of yours,” Kate said to Miss Beaumont; “he 
and I were great allics in California. I was so 
glad to see him again.” 

“That girl is the most atrocious flirt I ever 
knew,’ was Mrs. Emerson’s remark to Mr. 
Beaumont, and that gentleman regarded the 





report prevalent that Adela was, or soon would } young lady with no pleasant eye as she sat con- 
be, engaged to Lord Ellesden, and, altogether, the ; versing with Hallowell, evidently in regard to 
honest straightforward fellow was in no pleasant some matter in which both felt a deep interest. 
state of mind. He could bring Adela to no posi- 


§ When Hallowell sought out his cousin, he was 


tive terms; indeed, though cordial to him in’ punished for his recreance by a very stately 
her stately fashion, she managed to avoid many $ demeanor; but he did not appear to notice it. 
téte-A-tétes during the first days, on the plea that 3 He seemed absorbed and absent—taking his 
she was so much occupied with the work she ; leave soon afterward—though, before he went, he 
$ exchanged more worés with Miss Connelton, and 

A charming note had come from Fllesden, } Mrs. Beaumont, who was standing near, heard 
accompanied by a package of books which he; Late say. 


was doing for her father. 
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*¢ Well, to-morrow morning, then.” their reward, a few days before the time Lord 

“‘ Nothing shall hinder my coming,’’ he replied. ; Ellesden had set for his return. 

An appointment! Adela was in a chill rage Mr. Beaumont learned that Miss Connelton 
when she heard of it. Before the next day $ paid visits to a certain house in a retired street 
passed, Mrs. Beaumont had a very annoying dis- } which was scarcely a desirable quarter for a 
covery forced on her. She went into a florist’s } young lady to enter alone. He learned, also, 
to give an order, and was struck by the beauty { that she went there to see a very mysterious 
of a bouquet that had just been made up. The individual who seldom stirred out of doors, and 
smiling attendant informed her that it was for } then never except after nightfall. 

Miss Connelton, ordered by Lord Ellesden. She} He made sure of the days and hours of Miss 
related the incident to her daughter with her} Connelton’s visits. At first her aunt accom- 
usual impassiveness, adding: $ panied her, but of late she went alone. Having 

“Of course, the Western heiress can’t take $ settled these matters, Mr. Beaumont was able to 
both Ellesden and Thorpe, but she may cause} act. He needed Mrs. Emerson’s co-operation, 
you to lose both.” $ but did not choose to confide his secret. He 

Instead of a week, Lord Ellesden’s absence ; discovered, on a lower floor of the house, a poor 
extended to nearly three, as he found Jack } sick woman, in whom he interested his enthusi- 
Armytage very ill on his arrival in New York. } astic friend, and she willingly consented to 
The two had been intimate friends for years, and } accompany him there. 

Ellesden could not leave him, though more anx- Everything fell out as he desired; he knew 
ious to return to Boston than Mrs. Emerson was } that Miss Connelton had come, and he contrived 
aware, } to lead Mrs. Emerson into the hall just as the 

If only Thorpe had not come, Adela could } young lady was descending the stairs. As he 
have borne Lord Ellesden’s prolonged stay with } opened the street-door, the light struck full on 
equanimity. She was afraid te give too much Kate’s face. 
encouragement to her cousin, lest, if a coronet 3 ‘Miss Connelton !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Emerson, 
were offered for her acceptance, the young man, ; 
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in genuine surprise ; then, almost involuntarily, 
in his passion at being thrown over, might make ; she added: ‘Isn’t your aunt with you?” 
disclosures which could bring her trouble. She } The tone was too full of reproof, and Mr. 
was afraid to treat him coldly, from a fear that, ; Beaumont’s face too -expressive of well-bred 
in his disappointment, he might get himself} horror, not to rouse Kate Connelton’s quick 
hopelessly entangled in the web of that little temper. 

spider, Kate Connelton. And so, altogether, she ««T am quite alone,’ she answered, and swept 
was traveling a weary road. -_ them with a haughty inclination of her 

It told so much on her health and spirits, that § head. 
even her beauty looked a little tired and worn,} Mr. Beaumont made inquiry in Mrs. Emer- 
as Mrs. Beaumont coldly pointed out to her hus- $ son’s hearing, and, when the facts were clear, 
band, thereby causing him fresh anxiety, which } that lady could not help feeling it was indeed 
showed itself in a certain captiousness that the ; time to act; for these visits, taken in connection 
undemonstrative lady received with her ordinary } with the note she had been shown, appeared 
impassiveness. } condemnatory enough. 

Thorpe Hallowell came daily to the house, but ; If the girl could be frightened by dread of 
Mrs. Beaumont, with her usual facility for find- } ; } exposure into leaving before Ellesden returned : 
ing out things, discovered that he visited Kate } } this suggestion, which Mr. Beaumont offered, 
Connelton almost as often. Adela dared not find ; was eagerly seized on by Mrs. Emerson. There 
fault, for fear that it should rouse him into a would be a chance of essaying the plan on the 
frame of mind where he would insist upon a} ensuing day, as Kate had an appointment at her 
decision from herself, and to decide was exactly } house which she would be certain to keep, since 
what she was unable to do until it could be ; it concerned matters connected with the Bowyer 
proved whether the golden hope she had cher- 3 charity which could not be deferred. 
ished since summer must be cast aside. 3 Kate appeared at the hour set, gay and self- 

Her father had been by no means idle. One $ possessed as ever, and apparently did not notice 
would hate to assert that he stooped to play the } the change in Mrs. Emerson’s manner, which, 
spy on Kate Connelton, but he felt it his duty to ; though studiedly polite, plainly showed the 
see if it were possible to follow up the clue i change in her feelings. 
afforded by the note she had dropped. g They went over the papers and accounts. 

His conscientious efforts at length met with } Miss Connelton produced the check she had 
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promised, and, as soon as the business was com-} demnation; Adela vouchsafed only the merest 
pleted, rose to go—still with no sign of perceiv- 3 show of salutation. 


ing her hostess’s chill stateliness. 
“Will you wait a little?’ Mrs. Emerson said, 


front. ‘I want to say something.” 


$ arrived, two days before his time. 


Before a word could be spoken, there was a 


} slight bustle in the hall; a moment later, Lord 
her heart fluttering, though she kept a bold 


Ellesden appeared in the library. He had just 


After a hasty 


* Certainly,’’ Kate replied, pleasantly, and sat } embrace between his cousin and himself, a few 


down again. 


§ quick words to Mr. Beaumont and his daughter, 


“You must not be offended with me,” Mrs. } he turned toward Miss Connelton with an undis- 


Emerson began. 


}guised delight which enraged as much as it 


‘“«T can’t fancy you capable of saying anything ; appalled the three beholders. 


which would offend me,” Kate said, gracious and } 
§ out his hand. 


smiling. 

“T think, after our meeting yesterday, you 
must have some idea of what I want to say,” 
Mrs. Emerson continued. 


~ 


APPAP ALIS 


‘* How glad I am to see you,” he cried, holding 


Miss Connelton stepped back a little, and 
answered coldly : 
‘¢ Your cousin has just been ordering me out of 


‘‘ Not the slightest,” cooed Kate, still smiling, } Boston. Please wait till this matter is settled.” 


though the great brown eyes which regarded the 
lady so steadily began to glow and widen. 

‘Then I must speak plainly,” she rejoined, 
nerving herself to her task. ‘* Miss Connelton, 
there has been a good deal of vague gossip in 
regard to you lately—” 

««T suppose nobody escapes,’ Kate interrupted. 

“But there are different sorts; and a young 
girl cannot be too circumspect—”’ 

«« Excuse me,’ Kate again interrupted; ‘you 
told me you had something to inform me of— 
you did not say you wished to offer me advice.” 

Mrs. Emerson was angry now; this made her 
task easier. 

‘‘T had not believed the gossip,’’ she went on, 
quickly ; ‘‘ but, when I learned, yesterday, how 
often you went to that house, the—the person 
you go to visit, I was shocked, horrified, as was 
Mr. Beaumont. Beside this, you dropped a note 
some time since. It was lucky for you it fell into 
the hands it did—those of Mr. Beaumont. He 
consulted me. I am forced to tell you that, 
after yesterday, we do not feel inclined to 
countenance you further—in short, I think you 
will be wise to leave Boston without delay. 
that case, we shall both be silent.”’ 

Miss Connelton did not interrupt by word or 
gesture. She had grown very pale; and, when 
the exordium ended, she rose, saying: 

“T will go to Mr. Beaumont at once, to get 
my note.” 

The girl’s effrontery astounded Mrs. Emerson. 

‘“Mr. Beaumont and his daughter are here,” 
she said. ‘‘You can see him now.” 

‘I wish to see them both,’’ Kate answered, 
firmly. 

Mrs. Emerson crossed the room and opened 
the doors into the adjoining apartment, and, at 
her request, the father and daughter entered. 


In 














Ellesden stood dumfounded; not one of the 


¢ other listeners could speak. 


‘Mr. Beaumont, it seems you found a note 
addressed to me—I want it,’ Miss Connelton 
continued, turning toward that gentleman. In 
such confusion as he had never before felt, Mr. 
Beaumont produced the billet. 

‘‘Mrs. Emerson has explained to you that 
I picked it up, one day, as you were leaving 
the house,” he said. ‘1 only discovered it in 
my pocket a short time since. We thought—” 

Kate took the note as his voice died away, 
looked at it, and said: 

‘““Mrs. Emerson, I threw this note into that 
grate yonder—the marks of the fire are on it.” 

‘‘It must have been swept into the street,” 
Mr. Beaumont managed to articulate. 

‘« Between the time I left this room and was 
shown into my carriage?’’? Kate asked, then 
turned suddenly toward Adela. ‘I left you 
alone in this room,” she said, ‘after I threw 
that note into the fire. That is all. No—don’t 
try to speak: I have been insulted, outraged—”’ 

‘¢ Miss Connelton !’ three voices exclaimed at 
once, but Adela sat dumb. 

‘‘T choose to finish !’’ Kate exclaimed. 
Emerson, I pity more than I blame you. You 
have been deceived. Mr. Beaumont, this note 
was sent in haste to warn me of a mysterious 
arrival. It is true, too, that I have paid visits 
to that house and to that man—your spies have 
done their work well.” 

“Miss Connelton—” 

“Be still, I said!’ and she hurried on: “I 
have tried hard to save you and yours from 
mortification—you won’t let me—take the con- 
sequences! I refuse to explain; your cousin, 
Mr. Hallowell, can satisfy you on all points.” 
She paused before Adela, and looked at her with 


“Mrs. 


Mr. Beaumont’s profound bow was full of con-3 overpowering scorn, swept a low bow to her 
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hostess, and was passing out, when Ellesden ‘‘I thank you for the honor you have ‘done 
darted between her and the door. me, Lord Ellesden. A good man always honors 
“Take my arm,” he said, but Kate motioned } the woman to whom he offers his name.” 
him back. ‘Take my hand, then,’ he cried, § « Then—then—’ Ellesden began, but could 
with a passion no mortal ever before heard in ; get no further; a gesture of entreaty alone fin- 
his voice. ‘It’s an odd time and place—but I 3 ished his speech. 
must speak! I have loved you from the first: <«No,’’ she said, with a slow strange smile; 
moment I ever saw you. I hurried back here «T cannot accept your hand—my destiny in life 
solely to ask you to be my wife!" $ is settled.” 
Three listeners sat in their chairs like people} Before he could speak, she had left the 
suddenly turned to stone, and Kate Connelton ; room. 
replied in a low firm voice: 3 [T0 BE CONCLUDED. ] 





A DEAD LOVE. 


BY M. KATE M’CREARY. 
I sarp, last year, when autumn came, 
That life can never be the same— 
The birds will never sing as sweet, 
The Orient sun will never greet 
The dewdrops, in the smiling morn, 
With golden light, for life is shorn 
Of good. The day can bring but ill, 
Nor e’er disperse ; for darkness still 
Will follow in the wake of day 
And oft the mournful sigh betray 
That life can never be the same, 
Because love died when autumn came, 


When winter, from his frozen throne, 
Demands a tribute from our zone. 
And, clear and cold, from out the sky, 
The snowflakes whisper, with a sigh, 
That life can never be the same, 
Because love died when autumn came. 


Be still, my heart. For what art thou, 
That nature at thy grief should bow? 
Creation will not shed a tear 
Nor dress for aye in garments sere: 
New life will spring from out the old, 
The brighter still for winter's cold ; 
Melodious murmurs once again 
Be warbied in the leafy glen ; 
A new love will the brighter be, 
Because the old is dead in thee ; 


The birds will leave, the flowers fade, 
The forests lose their quiet shade ; 
The dead leaves, rustling on the ground, 
Will fill the air with mournful sound ; 
And e’en the robin and the jay, 
Though ling’ ring long, will fly away 
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And life again will be the same, 
E’en though love died when autumn came. 
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THE GREAT WITNESS. 


BY HARRY HAMILTON. 





Tue earth unto God’s Word grand vindication rears— < When all the heavens above in anger shrick and weep ; 
It is His saintly speech through all the countless years ; $ 

Or pluck the dewy flower, a-blowing in the dell, 
An awful monument that offers up a proof ¢ Or note the powdered bee within his golden cell ; 
That every man can see, lest he be blind to truth ! 3 
§ Or follow through the blue the eagle on the wing, 


Oh ! infidel, look up the terraced mount Or in the meadows hark, and hear the brown brook sing ; 


Whose steps unto the stars thine eyes refuse to count ; 
§ Or watch the helpless mole, whose home is in the sod. 
Then gaze thou on the deep, that never sinks to sleep, ‘ Then, tell me, infidel, is there—is there a God? 
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CONTRASTS. 








BY M. E. CROWTHER. 





Farr is the morn, and, on the sparkling stream, 
The sunlight glances bright ; 

Amid the leaves, alternate shade and gleam 
Flicker with changing light. 


Anon the moon, with light—pure, sweet, and wan— 
Tilumes the scene below. 


And such is life—the varying dreams of youth 
Paint bliss without alloy ; 

Fair is the eve—the gurgling stream flows on, And though, ere long, time shows us their untruth, 
The trees deep shadows throw ; Heaven’s rising light brings joy. 
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GETTING RID OF A GOSSIP. 





BY MATTIE DYER BRITTS. 





““Wuy, good-morning, Mary! I haven't seen) ‘You did? 
you in an age,”’ said plump little Mrs. Wells, as § about it. 
she met her friend Mrs. Holden in an upholstery- ‘ 
wareroom. one morning. ‘Are you looking at ‘ 


9)? 


the new furniture ? 


Come now: you must tell me all 
‘Forewarned, forearmed,’ you know.”’ 
“Tl tell you; but, as you have really taken 
the house, | don’t see what good it will do now. 
‘ In the first place, she is the worst borrower you 
«No. 1 want to select a carpet this time,’ { ever saw. IL like to be as neighborly and kind 
answered Mrs. Holden. ‘Give me the benefit : as anybody; but you know that sort of thing 
of your good taste, will you?” can be made a real trouble. And she did ask 
«Oh, certainly; such as it is, you're welcome.” 3 for the most absurd things! I don't believe 
«You see, ve been buying a house since? 1 ever had a new bonnet or a new pair of shoes 
you were over last, and my parlor-carpet won't $ or gloves, that she didn’t want the first wear.” 
fit.”” ‘But you surely did not lend her such 
“Indeed? You have really found a home to } things?’ said Mrs. Holden. 
please you, then?” 


’ J] often did; because, if I didn’t, she would 
*- 1 think we have, at last.”’ } tell such tales. She'll give you the history of 
«Is it a nice place? But I needn’t ask that.’ § the whole square, the first time you see her, and 
«Well, we are very fully satisfied so far, both { then give yours to them, in her own fashion. 

with the location and the house itself.” Hier talking was worse than her borrowing. 
* Where is it, Mary?” And the things she borrowed either came home 
“No. 54 Oak Street.” utterly ruined, or never came at all. Groceries 
‘*Oh, Mary Holden! I hope not. Dear, how ;} and articles of that kind neyer returned; and, 

odé! And Mrs. Wells began to laugh. ‘at last, John said he couldn’t stand it. 
**Why, what do you know about it?’’ asked } too expensive to live near her. 
Mrs. Holden, quickly. 


It was 
Then, when we 
$ had company, she never failed to pop in for 
“It is the very house we lived in, two years ; Something, just to satisfy her curiosity. Alto- 
ago.” ‘gether, it was too annoying for us, and we 

‘There! I remember now. I knew the place } moved. Im almost ashamed to tell you all this; 
looked very familiar, when we went over it. } but you'll soon find out that I haven't told you 
I called on you there: that was it. Is there } half.” 
anything wrong, Cora?” > ‘Tm very glad you did tell me, Cora. I know 

.“*Not with the house—oh, no. It is a nice § now on what ground to meet her. I think 
handy place—good water, woodshed, cellar, } I shall be able to manage her.” 
large pantries, fine ventilation —everything all “I'd like to know how,” laughed Cora Wells. 
right, Mary. It wasn’t the house that drove ‘ ‘It’s more than I could do, I’m sure.’ 
us away.” > «Oh, I won’t tell you just now. But, if I 

‘Well, what then, Cora? The place isn't ; succeed, I'll let you know the result.” 
haunted, is it?’ asked Mrs. Holden, laughingly. “All right. Ill give you a month.” 

“Yes, it is. By the very worst kind of a{ ‘Well, Pll report. Now, let us look at the 
spirit—a gossiping woman. Mary, the next-~ carpets.’’ And the two ladies were soon deep 
door neighbor is a regular nuisance—that is, } in the comparison of Brussels and Wilton, which 
if she still lives there; and I suppose she does, ? the obliging clerk displayed to the best advan- 
for they own the property, and wouldn't be $ tage. 
likely to leave it.” 


In due time, Mrs. Holden was cozily settled 
‘*1s the name ‘Gordon’ ?”’ $in her new home. While she was moving, she 
“Yes.” ¢ had several glimpses of Mrs. Gordon at the 
‘Then she’s there yet. ‘Gordon’ is the name § double pump, on her own side of the fence— 

on the next house.” ‘a tall sandy-haired woman, with pale-blue eyes, 
‘Well, Mary, you know I’m not given to}a sharp nose, and a slovenly dress—and heard 

gossip. But I’ll tell you this: we moved on; her scolding in a loud key at three or four 


that woman’s account.” : gandy-haired children. 
(460) 
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Even without Cora’s warning, she would have 
impressed Mrs. Holden as a very undesirable 
neighbor, and being tormented with her was 
quite out of the question. But Mary Holden 


had firm faith in the plan she meant to try if 


need required. 

She had been settled several days, and had 
already received one or two calls from across 
the street—her house was a corner one—before 
Mrs. Gordon came over. 

She popped in then by the back-door, just 
after Harry, Mrs. Holden’s son, had finished his 
supper and gone out. 

‘‘How dye do?’ she began, nodding famil- 


jarly. ‘‘My name's ‘Gordon’; I live next door. 


1 thought I’d just run in, neicthborly-like, and 3 


see how you like it up here.” 

““Very much, so far, thank you,” returned 
Mrs. Holden, putting down the plates she was 
clearing. ‘ Walk into the sitting-room, 
Mrs. Gordon.” 


” 


please, 


“Oh, no,” said the visitor, helping herself ; 
to a chair. “Tl jest sit right down here a} 


minute. 
come in to hinder.”’ 

‘But I prefer not to entertain callers in my 
kitchen,”’ said Mrs. Holden, mildly but firmly. 
**My work can wait.” 

“Oh, well, anything to oblige.” And the | 
visitor, who had taken a keen glance round the } 
kitchen, jumped up and followed Mrs. Holden 3 
into her cozy sitting-room, where her sharp gaze 
quickly took in every detail, from the figure in 
the carpet to the neat work-basket: upon which, 
half open, lay the last number of “Peterson.” 

Catching it up and turning over the leaves, 
Mrs. Gordon remarked: 

‘*So you take the magazine, do you?” 


“Yes. I consider no lady’s home complete § 


without ‘Peterson.’ Do you take it?’’ asked 
Mrs. Holden. 
“La! no,” replied the caller, laying the book 


down. ‘I don’t see no use payin’ out money 
for what you can jest as well get without. The 
last lady that lived here took + Peterson,’ and 
I always got hers. I was wondering, to-day, 
if you took it, so’s I could go on with the stories. 
It’s a mighty nice book, ain’t it?” 

‘“Very nice indeed,” returned Mrs. Holden, 
making a firm resolve that her treasured maga- 
zines would not cross the fence, 
ruined. 

‘‘ Don’t keep no girl, do ye?”’ asked Mrs. Gor- 
don, setting out on another track. 

“No. I don’t need help when I am well. 
There are only two of us.”’ 

‘Young feller’s your son, I reckon?” 


to come back 
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You go on with your work—I didn't } 











OF A GOSSIP. 
>» «6** Yes, madam.” 
3 ‘* You must be a widow, I s’ pose ?”’ 
‘* Yes, these five years.” 
* Don’t do your own washing, do you?’’ pur- 





sued the visitor, calmly. 

Mrs. Holden laid down the bit of crochet-work 
} she had picked up, and, looking her caller quietly 
3 in the eye, she answered : 





‘*No, madam ;.nor my ironing, either. 1 hire 
part of my sewing done, and do the rest myself. 
I am fortysix, and Harry is twentytwo. We paid 
cash for this house, and mean to keep it. We 
attend the Episcopal Church, and pay our debts 


promptly. Anything else you would like to 
know, Mrs. Gordon ?”’ 


, The woman looked astonished, and answered : 
> * La! no. I never was a hand to ask questions, 
slike some folks. I jest come over a minute to 
get acquainted. You like to be neighborly, 
3; I reckon, Mrs. Ifolden ?”’ 

> =“ Indeed I do, with the right kind of neigh- 
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bors.”’ 
‘Yes, tobe sure; that’s what I mean. I jest 
run over the back way to be neighborly. Tl go 


ack now, I guess. 
Holden.” 

«Thank you,”’ replied Mrs. Holden, pleasantly, 
’ without accepting the invitation or 
“neighborly” lady to repeat her own call. 

“Tf there's any little thing you're out of, don't 
hesitate to send over. 
accommodatin’,’’ said Mrs. Gordon, rising to go. 
‘“‘Hain’t got much acquainted with Oak Street 
foiks yet, I suppose?” 

““No,” said Mrs. Holden. 

‘‘ Well, sonre of ’em will do, and some won't. 
Ill run in again, and give you a few hints, so 
you won’t get took in. 
home. 
Holden.” 

“* Good-night,”’ 
Holden made. 


Do come over soon, Mrs. 
asking the 


I do believe in folks bein’ 


But I really must hurry 
Good-night—and do be sociable, Mrs. 
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was all the answer Mary 
But she laughed a jolly little 
laugh, when Mrs. Gordon was gone. And she 
igh have laughed again, had she known the ut, 
in spite of her hurry, that lady had ‘run in’”’ to 
see two other neighbors, before she went home, 
and told them that the new lady at No. 54 was 
“the queerest woman she ever did see!’’ 
Next day, little Johnny Gordon came over, 
and said ‘‘ Ma wanted to borry a drawin’ o tea 
; and three eggs. When she got some, she'd send 
}’em home.” 

‘Certainly,’ said Mrs. Holden. She marked 
the articles down on a paper tacked up by the 
kitchen-window, and then gave them to Johnny, 
who looked on with big ey2s of wonder. 

Encouragea by this success, in the evening 
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‘laughingly: ‘Now I’ve thrown the first bomb !"’ 
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Johnny came back, saying: ‘‘Ma wants to borry; ‘‘ Your mother is welcome to anything I have, 

two or three o° your last ‘Peterson's Maga-; except my clothes. Those I don’t lend,” said 

zines.’ ”’ Mrs. Holden. 
‘Tell your mother,” said Mrs. Holden, kindly, ; 


‘Ma says she wouldn’t be seen in your old 
“‘that, if she wishes to subscribe to the magazine, } duds!’ snapped the retiring Johnny. 


I will add her name to my club with pleasure, ’ Mrs. Holden smiled, and felt sure that she 
but my ‘ Petersons’ are too valuable to lend.” ‘ had gained one victory, and her wardrobe would 
Away went Johnny, and Mrs. Holden said, 3 henceforth be undisturbed—as it was. 
3 Several days passed, and some callers dropped 
But she heard no dreadful result, nor was she } in. Hardly were they gone, when Mrs. Gordon 
troubled again until the next Monday, when Ella ; appeared—by the back door. 
Gordon came over and asked for the loanof Mrs.; “I thought I saw the Howards and Mr. Neely 
Holden’s Sunday cloak, as ‘ma was goin’ to a$ 
2 


just leave here,’’ she remarked. 
lecter’.’’ 


‘They were here,’’ said Mrs. Holden. 


‘Tell your mother my cloak fits no one but 
myself,’ said Mrs. Holden, calmly. And off ran 
the child, to repeat the message. : 

But Tuesday evening brought Johnny, with a 
plate, asking for a pound of butter. 

«Tell her she has not returned the eggs and 
tea yet,”’ said Mrs. Holden. ‘You can see them 
on the paper here. I never lend a second thing 
until the first one comes back.”’ 

Johnny departed. Presently in bounced Mrs. 
Gordon, red in the face, bringing the eggs and 
tea. 


‘Well, if I was you, I wouldn’t have much to 
do with them Howards,’ said Mrs. Gordon, 
with an air of mystery. 


‘Well, folks do say all’s not right. Why, Mr. 
Neely, he just goes and goes there! At all 
hours, too! And his poor wife alone at home. 
What he goes for, I can’t say ; but—” 

‘‘] will ask them, when [| return the call,’ 
said Mrs. Holden, calmly. 

‘Ask ’em?” and Mrs. Gordon looked startled. 

“Certainly. You want to know why Mr. 


Neely visits them, and I’ve no doubt they will 
explain it all.” 
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them on the table. ‘That little idiot, Johnny, 
says you mark everything a body borrows down ‘*Mrs. Holden, you surely don’t mean to 
ona paper. But I don’t believe it.” repeat what | say ?” 

“See for yourself,’ returned Mrs. Holden, ; ‘I surely do. Of course you won’t say what 
calmly, marking off the two articles from the } is not true, and, if it is true, you won't object to 
tacked-up paper. ‘It’s the best way to keep 


have it spoken of. I always tell one neighbor 
things square and avoid trouble, you know,”’ she } just what another says of her, if I tell anything 


added, coolly. > at all, Mrs. Gordon.”’ 

“Well, I never!’ exclaimed Mrs. Gordon. “Well, I never did see such a woman. I'll 
She turned and bounced out, without another } let you alone hereafter, see if I don’t!’ cried 
word, and Mrs. Holden hoped she was rid of her } Mrs. Gordon. She bounced out, and this time it 
for good. was for good. 

But, in two or three days, Johnny came over; She told all the neighbors that she believed 
for the clothes-line. It was given and set down 3 ‘‘that Holden woman was crazy.’ But they all, 
upon the paper. Early in the evening, Johnny } quite understanding the case, only smiled, and 
brought it home. : wished they, too, had known earlier how to get 

“Scratch it off your measly old paper, now!’’ Srid of a troublesome neighbor, while Mrs. 
said he. ‘Pa saysif ma ever sends over here for ; Holden enjoyed peace and had no more trouble 
another thing he’ll lick her, that’s what he’ll do.’ > with the people over the fence. 
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IN THE DARK. 








BY PHILIP BURROUGHS STRONG. 





A cnitp her mother sat beside, 
The while the shades more dense did grow. 
“Oh, mamma, hold me close,’’ she cried : 
“The dark won’t ’fraid me so.” 


Oh, Father, grant the sweet relief 
Of knowing Thou art near ! 


Thus, too, when in a little fade 
The lights of earth in death’s dread night. 
Dear Lord, strong by Thy presence made, 
May I feel no affright ! 


° Thus would I pray, when gloom of grief 
Doth gather round me, deep and drear. 
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. EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, Ero 


BY EMILY H. MAY, 

No. 1—Is a walking-dress, of navy-blue cloth. } puffed edge of velvet. Velvet bands, standing 
The skirt is kilted on a foundation of alpaca. } loops, and a long ostrich-feather—in blue or tan- 
The tunic forms a short apron-front; the back | color—complete the trimming. Eight to nine 
: yards of cloth will be required, twentyfour but- 
‘ tons, and two anchors, for this costume. 

: No, 2Is a walking-dress, of elephant-gray 
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A also is short and much puffed. A round waist or ; 
short-pointed bodice completes the dress as a} 
house-costume. For the street, the jacket is 

added. It is double-breasted, slashed on the: 
hips and in the back seam. Gilt buttons orna- } 
ment the front and sleeves; gilt anchors orna- camel’s-hair or lady’s-cloth, braided with black. 
ment the collar. The two pockets are on the ; The front and sides of the underskirt are laid in 


| right side only. Hat of navy-blue felt, with a ° treble box-plaits, meeting each other. The front 
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No. 2. 
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drapery is simply stitched, three rows above the } yards of braid, six dozen buttons, will be required 
hem, and forms a short full tablier; the back } for this costume. 

falls long and straight. The jacket-bodice is} No. 8—Is a stylish walking-suit, of dark-green gi 
braided a-la-militaire, with narrow black worsted } camel’s-hair or serge. The skirt is laid in box- 

braid, each point ending with a small crocheted } 


ry 
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‘ plaits all around. The overskirt forms a long 
full tablier in front. High on the left side, one 
send is simulated by a jabot-drapery filling in 
the left panel. The back hangs long and straight. 


No. 3. 


POI 


button. Cuffs and collar to match. Tlat of gray : 
felt, trimmed and faced with velvet, either to} 
match or of a good contrasting color: a gray $A plain round waist or short postillion-bodice 
breast and velvet loops finished off by tiny bow { completes the dress, The over-jacket is of pin- r 
of gros-grain ribbon in front. Ten yards of ; striped Scotch tweed, made double-breasted, ( 
camel’s-hair or eight yards of cloth, twelve : buttoning on the left side, The edge is simpiy 
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BASKET FOR FLOWERS. 465 
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stitched. Pocket-flaps, collar, jan cuts bound} No. 5 —Pelisse for child, of neatlia or 
with braid, tailor-fashion. High-pointed hat, > brown’ plush or velvet. ‘The edge of cape, top 
covered with the material of the jacket. Wings: of hood, cuffs, and collar are of Irish crocheted 
lace. The hood is lined with red surah, and the 
‘ cluster of loops-and-ends is of red and blue or 
‘ brown corded ribbon. 

No. 6—Is a stylish pelisse for a girl of ten to 
twelve years. It is made of rough gray cloth, and 
fits tightly in front; the back has a kilted skirt. 
The shoulder-cape is adjustable. Collar, shoul- 
der-knots, cuffs, bow at the back, are all of 
black velvet ribbon two inches wide, two rows of 
3 which form each cuff. If preferred, velvet cut 
3on the bias can be used and lined with silk. 
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and velvet loops form the trimming. Ten yards > 
of camel’s-hair, double width, for dress, two } 
and a half yards of material for jacket, fiftyfour } 
inches wide, will be required. * 
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No. 4—Is a cloak for a girl of six years, made } Large button-molds, covered with velvet, for the 
of striped camel’s-hair or cloth. The fronts are ° front. 
plaited as far as the waist and finished off with No. 7~Is a boy’s Norfolk suit of diagonal 
a velvet band. The sling sleeves, and edge of : striped tweed in heather mixed colors. Knick- 
cloak, also collar and epaulettes, are trimmed } erbocker pants and regular Norfolk jacket, 
with rows of silk galloon to match. > belted at the waist. 
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BASKET FOR FLOWERS. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

We give, in front of the number, a design for ; basket and ties in a large bow at one side. A 
ornamenting a simple round coarse straw basket. } growing plant or an artificial one is placed 
Wide ribbon of some pretty bright color, or China ; inside. A deep tin pan, with a hole pierced in 
silk, which is soft and durable, encircles the ‘ it, should hold the living growing plant. 











MANTILLA NINON: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 





We give, on our Supplement for this month, 
the pattern complete of the Ninon Mantilla. 
It consists of four pieces: 

1. Har or Front ANp SiEEvE ComBineD. 

2. Har or Back. 

8. Hatr or Piairep Front. 

4. Har or Coniar. 


The notches and letters show how the pieces 
are joined. It is very simple. It may be made 
of velvet or heavy corded silk, and lined with 
the same or a contrasting color of silk or satin. 
The ornaments of jet beads or of colored beads 
are powdered all over at intervals. A beaded 
passementerie edges the whole. The plaited 
front, which is of soft surah or satin to match, 
is also powdered with smaller ornaments. A 
wide beaded or Spanish lace is put on in a full 
flounce all around. At the waist-line, ribbou- 
strings are added. 
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DESIGN FOR SCREEN, END OF SIDEBOARD-COVER, Erc. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


The colorea design in the front of the number } green, pale-yellow, and brown. The brown, 
may be used for various purposes. It may be} which is only used for the outlining, veining, 
worked either in crewel or silk, on cloth, plush, $ ete., etc., we would suggest, should be done in 
velveteen, or crash. Gray, maroon, or écru will ; silk, if the other parts of the work are done 
make the most effective background and bring in crewel. This model will also serve for a scarf 
out the colors of the design to the best advan- { table-cover, tidy, etc., done on pongee or China 
tage. The embroidery can be. done in Kensing- ; silk with filoselle. This is also a pretty design 
ton-stitch or in the full long embroidery-stitch. ; to be painted on silk. The iris can be done in 
Our design calls for four colors: olive, olive- < shades of purple instead of yellow, if preferred. 
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EMBROIDERED STRIPE. 
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BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 





In the front of the number, we give a pretty § floss, French cotton, or wash-silks. The design 
design of strawberries, stems, and leaves, to be } is suitable for end of sideboard or dresser cover, 


done in outline-stitch, either in colored linen > or for towels. 
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DESIGN FOR COT-QUILT. 





BY MRS. JANE 





EMBROIDERY 





WEAVER. 








We give, in the front of the nuniber, 
a design for a cot-quilt made up. It is 
composed of small embroidered squares, 
which are joined by lines of herring- 
boneXtitch. ‘They may be made either 
in satin, cashmere, butcher’s-linen, or 
oatmeal-cloth. The work is done in 
silk, colored crewel, or colored cotton, 
of the natural colors of the flowers, or 
all in one color, if preferred. A gui- 
pure lace edges the quilt. 

We give here the details of the cct- 
quilt illustrated in the front of the num- 
ber. The first can be done in the colers 
of a yellow daisy, small ‘sunflower, or 
marguerite, yellow being employed for 
the flowers, and shades of the green for 
the leaves. 

In detail No. 2 of the cot-quilt, which 
suggests forgct-me-nots, the flowers 
should of course be blue, with tiny yel- 
low centres; but, as these flowers are 
purely conventional, almost any color 
may be used which suits the fancy. 
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In front of number, we give design for silk embroidery for flannel skirt or baby’s blanket. 


Vou. XCII.—26. 
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CAP FOR BOY: WITH DETAIL OF SECTION. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








This cap is worked in sections, of which we $ you will make the border. The border is done 
give one in detail. The work is done in crochet- { in loops by wrapping the wool several times over 
Tunistan, which is the simple Afghan-stitch of; the finger before making the stitch, or it may be 


pulling the thread through all the stitches upon } knitted. This is so universally ua 
© Yibbon- 


the needle every row. Make a chain of twenty } no description. A ball for the top 
stitches, diminish one stitch at the beginning} ends complete the cap. The sections are cro- 
of one row and the end of the alternate row, } cheted together before the border is added. 


until you come down to two stitches. Work all} Work the border separate, and crochet it to 


round the section one row of crochet, either in} the top. Red or dark-blue, or sections of alter- 


the same color ora darker shade, or the color ; nate colors, will !ook well for the cap. 
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PENWIPER OR PINCUSHION. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 





We give, in the front of the number, a design } broidered panel is appliquéd on to the covering, 
for pincushion or penwiper. Bellows-shaped | 
frame in white wood or stiff cardboard covered ; which is done by laying the arrasene down and 
with plush, velvet, or satin, with the insertion sewing it at intervals with silk to match. The 
of a leaf-panel in the centre, displaying a tuft ; outside cord is to match, also the pinked-out 
ef flowers, painted or embroidered. A small } silk frilling. The inside is filled in either with 
spray also ornaments the handles. The em- {layers of vandyked cloth or an emery cushion. 


the edges being covered by couching in arrasene, 
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BABY’S-BOOT. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER 





Baby’s-boot, of piqué or flannel, is trimmed 
on the toe with braid—either silk, cotton, or 
worsted, as the material may require. Interline 
with flannel or canton-flannel, tie with narrow 
white corded ribbon. 
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TRAVELING-CASE FOR SHOES: WITH DETAIL. 





BY MBS JANE WEAVER. 





This useful case is made of stout brown linen, 
ornamented outside and inside with long point- 
de-Russe stitches in red and blue working-cotton 
or crewel. We give a little model, showing how 














the case is cut. The size may be determined 
by the size of the shoes, somewhat. The edges 
are bound with worsted skirt-braid. Loops ard 
buttons and strings added. 








CORNER FOR PIANO OR TABLE COVER. 





e 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





We give, on the Supplement, a design for the ; outline-stitch, but would be most effective if 
corner of a piano or table cover. It can be 3 done in crewel on a large piece of work. It can 


done in either satin or embroidery stitch or in $ be done in natural colors, or in one color only: 
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LAWN-TENNIS RACQUET-COVER 





BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 





Cloth in one of the new shades of green can 
be used in making this racquet-cover. It is per- 
fect in shape, and is closed at the centre of its 
lap with ribbons. A row of fancy stitching is 
made across the edge of the lap, and the initial 
letters are worked in solid embroidery. The 
handsome spray decorating the back is also done 
in solid embroidery, in colors imitating nature. 
A spray of daisies or any other flowers may be 
done with outline-stitch or in solid embroidery 
on the racquet-cover, and, to be effective, the 
natural colors should be chosen. 














TRAVELING-STRAP. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 





In the front of the number is a pretty design } silk, line with stiff buckram, which is to be 
for an embroidered traveling-strap. Work on? covered with satin, velvet, or plush. Finish 
canvas some simple Moorish pattern in colored { with leather straps and buckles. 





HANDKERCHIEF-CASE. 





BY MRS JANE WEAVER. 





We give on Supplement a pretty design for a: quilted satin, pale-pink, well sprinkled with 
handkerchief-case. The embroidery may be sachet-powder, either wild-rose or violet. Finish 
done in outline or Kensington stitch—the letter- § off the edge with a silk cord to match the out- 
ing, of course, in outline. Make the outside of{ side. The case folds like a book, forming a 
the case of pale-blue or cream-white satin or 3 square. After the embroidery is done and the 
corded silk. Take a piece ten inches wide by : case lined, edges finished, add a full quilling of 
twenty inches long, fold in half and, on the‘ : fringed-out surah, to match on the two sides. A 
upper half, work the design in the centre. Work : bow of ribbon where the case opens, and a bow 
the wild roses in several shades of rose-pink, i at the back where it folds over, complete the 


stems and leaves in olive-green, lettering in ¢ $ <whole. If satin is too expensive, a fine cash- 


olive-green. To make up the case, line with ’ mere may be used. 
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CROCHETED LACE. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








This model requires no particular description, working. It can be made of knitting or crochef 
as it is much easier to follow the pattern as it is : cotton of fine Saxony, for edging flannel skirts, 
illustrated than to give directions as to the’ sacques, etc., etc. 
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ROSETTES IN TATTING. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





oo 
together in a square or oblong, make a very 
pretty and serviceable antimacassar. 
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Any person knowing how to make tatting can 
follow this model; and such rosettes, placed 














EDITOR’S TABLE. 


** PETERSON’? FOR 1888—NeEw Orrers—FREsu ATTRAC- 
TIONS.—On the last page of the cover, we give the prospec- 
tus for the coming year, and it is one we have never 
equaled in all our long career of success, This is the only 
magazine which unites the distinctive features of a first- 
class literary, art, and fashion monthly, thus filling the 
place of three periodicals. 
give are our specialty—no other magazine has them every 
month. The fashion and needlework departments are } 
always thoroughly reliable, always the newest and prettiest 
of Parisian and other designs, and the superb fashion-plates 5 
are printed from steel and colored by hand. The list of 


copyright novelets is such as no other magazine can 


The costly steel-engravings we 
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boast, and we have never ourselves given so many or more 
brilliant than they will prove. 


That this rapidly-closing 
year has been a triumph is amply shown, not only by the 
many private letters of praise and congratulation and the 
warm commendation of the press throughout the country, 
but by the constantly-increasing list of subscribers, espe- 
cially during these later months, 

We continue to offer four kinds of clubs. (See club-terms 
on cover.) For one kind, the premium is the elegant book 
of “Choice Gems,’’ or the handsome engraving ‘The 
Wreath of Immortelles,”’ whichever is preferred. For 
another kind, the premium isa copy of the magazine for 
one year. For still another kind, there are two premiums, 
the magazine and cither ‘‘ Choice Gems” or the engraving. 
And, for the fourth kind, we offer all three premiums. We 
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have also made arrangements to offer bound volumes of 
Mrs. Burnett’s and Mrs. Southworth’s novels. 
page.) 
getting up clubs. 


3 


(See next § 
No other magazine offers such inducements for 
Now is the time to get up clubs. If you fairly present 
the merit and cheapness of ‘‘ Peterson” to your friends, 
Be early in the ficld. 
Specimen copies sent free, if written for in good faith. 


you can easily get up a large club. 


| 
3 
3 
2 

To Earn A Free Cory.—In addition to the clubs 3 
which a free copy is given—see prospectus on last page of ¢ 
cover—we will send a free copy for a club of two at $2.00 3 
each ($4.00 in all), or fora club of three at $1.75 each ($5.25 > 
in all). This offer is to those who desire the magazine as 
@ premium, yet cannot get up a large club. ? 

Turee Home-Ruters.—We give, this month, one of the 
most charming groups that Kate Greenaway’s facile pencil 3 
has ever produced. The picture will delight every housc- 2 
hold, not only for its intrinsic merit, but from its appeal to 3 
mothers and sisters held in sweet bondage by ‘‘Iiome- § 
Rulers” of their owp. 


No MaGazine at all comparing with ‘* Peterson’’ in merit ¢ 
comes anywhere near it in point of cheapness, and in these ° 
days everybody wants the best and the cheapest of every- 3 
thing. ‘ 
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Our NoveELets:- ror 1888 are such as will stamp an era 
in American magazine literature. In accordance with the 
general wish of subscribers, we have discontinued a twelve- 
month continued story, which will enable us to give eight 
serials during the year without crowding our columns. 
The names of the writers are a guarantee of merit of the 
highest order, and that each of them has surpassed any 
former effort is a fact which every reader will admit. We 
shall begin with a novelet by Miss M. G. McClelland, whose 
recent romances have had sv wide a success, and one by the 
author of ‘* The Second Life,’’ whose charming tales are so 
familiar to our readers. The eight novelets will offer a vari- 
ety to suit every taste. One treats of Russian life} another 
of Continental social habits, and a third gives a brilliant 
picture of New York and London society. The scenes of 
the others are laid wholly in America, and are so varied in 
plot and treatment that together they offer a complete 
tableau of types and incidents of American life, from New 
England to the Pacific coast. The single stories which we 
have already selected will be found of exceptional excel- 
lence ; and, besides those from established favorites, we have 
taies from several writers new to our pages, for whom we 
can safely predict a signal and abiding success, 

Home MILitNery is by no means so difficult to achieve 
as many people imagine it to be. With a little practice, 
taste, and power of observation, extremely good results 
can be obtained and heavy bills avoided, A few hints may 
be useful, however. 

IIaving lined the brim of the hat inside, you proceed to 
put in the head-lining, through the hem of which you have 
previously run a piece of China ribbon, making a tiny 
eyclet-hole in the middle of the hem for drawing the ribbon 
through. You only do this when the hat or bonnet is 
quite finished. Nothing betrays the amateur so readily as 
neglecting the finishing-off. 

Elastic, if used, should always be fastened under the 
head-lining. 

When working with tulle in hot weather, dip your hands, 
from time to time, in cold water. Any moisture combined 
with heat soon destroys the freshness of the tulle. 

When you have to sew plush or velvet, keep a piece of 
the material face downward on the stuff you are sewing, so 
as not to mark the velvet or plush. 

To kilt tulle or net, use a slightly warm iron. 

To iron ribbons, velvet, or plush, never put them down 
on the table ; get somebody to hold them up in front of you, 
and then iron. See that the iron is not too hot. 
colors are soon damaged, 


Delicate 





For CuristMas PRrESENTS.—We give, in this number, in 
time to be useful, many pretty suggestions and designs for 
Christmas offerings, from baby’s shoe and cot-quilt, an 
older brother or sister’s crochet cap and tennis-racquet 
cover, up to shoe-bags, traveling-straps, towel-borders, 
flower-baskets, etc., etc., for the older members of the 
family. Then, too, on the Supplement are other designs, 
all beautiful and useful. 

Ovr Premiums to persons getting up clubs are un- 
equaled. It would be a pity for any lady not to possess at 
least one of them, and, by beginning in season, she can 
easily secure the whole, 
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NOTICES OF 





Our PREMIUMS FOR 1888.—On the second page of the 
cover, we announce our premiums to persons getting up 
clubs for 1888. We have never offered a more beautiful 
gift-book than ‘Choice Gems.” It is a collection of the 
finest steel-plate engravings of pictures by the most cele- 
brated modern artists. It will be very handsomely bound, 
with gilt edges, and will prove not only an ornamental 
volume for the centre-table, but a beautiful and valuable 
work of art. 

Another premium will be a large steel-engraving, called 
“The Wreath of Immortelles,” size twentyone by twenty- 
seven inches; a very lovely thing it is, too, and will make 
a beautiful ornament for any home. You can get either or 
both of these handsome premiums by getting up a club for 
** Peterson,” as per terms on second page of cover. 

Some persons may prefer an extra copy of the magazine } 
as a premium; but that and one or both of the other 
premiums can be had by getting up one of the larger clubs. 

The premiums for the coming year are finer and richer § 
than ever, and the magazine will possess new attractions 
to make it more than ever a necessity to every lady and the 
delight of every household, 

Begin now to get up a club for next year; by so doing, you 
will be able to secure a larger one. 


> 
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SPECIAL PREMIUMS. 3 
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Having many applications for books to be sent in place 
of our regular premiums, we have made arrangements with 
the publishers by which we are enabled to offer bound vol- 
umes of the works of Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett and 3 
Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth, two of the most popular ¢ 
female writers of America. In place of our premium-book 
**Choice Gems,”? we will send any one of the following 
books by Mrs. Burnett : Kathleen, Theo, Pretty Polly Pem- 
berton, Miss Crespigny, Lindsay’s Luck, A Quiet Life, Jarl’s 
Daughter, price $1.00 each, handsomely bound in cloth, 
or we will send any one of our former premiums—Golden 
Gift, Pearl of Price, Forget-Me-Not, or Book of Beauty, 
instead of ‘* Choice Gems.” 

For a club of eight, with $12.00, or for a club of fifteen, } 
with $21.00, we will send as premiums an extra copy of the ° 
magazine, and, instead of “Choice Gems’? and engraving, 
any one of the following books by Mrs. Southworth, the } 
retail price of which is $1.50 each: Ishmael, Self-Raised, 
The Phantom Wedding, The Missing Bride, Fair Play, How 
He Won Her, The Two Sisters, The Fortune-Seeker, A 
Beautiful Fiend, Victor’s Triumph, The Family Doom, The 
Maiden Widow, Vivia, The Changed Brides, The Bride’s < 
Fate, India, The Mother-in-Law, Allworth Abbey, The | 
Discarded Daughter, The Haunted Homestead, Cruel as the 
Grave, Tried for Her Life, The Three Beauties, Lost Heir 
of Linlithgow, A Noble Lord, The Bridal Eve, The Gipsy’s 
Prophecy, Lady of the Isle, The Widow’s Son, The Bride of 
Llewellyn, Fallen Pride, The Fatal Marriage, The Prince 
of Darkness, The Mystery of Dark Hollow, The Deserted 
Wife, The Curse of Clifton, Love’s Labor Won, The Lost 
Heiress, The Artist’s Love, The Fatal Secret, The Christmas 
Guest, Retribution, The Wife’s Victory, The Spectre Lover. 

These books are not cheap editions, gotten up merely for 
premiums, but are the publishers’ regular editions. 

We have never before made such a liberal offer. 
fail to take advantage of it by getting up a club. 


5 


Do not 


“Dip not BEGIn IN Time.’’—Not a year goes by that > 
we do not receive numerous letters from subscribers regret- $ 
ting that they did not commence earlier to get up clubs, 
“If we had only begun in season,’’ they say, ‘‘we could 3 
have doubled our clubs.’’? Don’t let anybody make that } 
mistake this year, but begin at the right time—that is now. 

Wortu Two or Any Orner.—A lady writes us: “Your 
magazine is worth two of any other I ever took at that 
price, for fancy-work alone.” 
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> of our most popular humorists somewhat wearisome. 


» book-form has been very great. 
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¢ natural creation. 
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NEW BOOKS. 
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NOTICLS OF NEW BOOKS. 

Samantha at Saratoga. By Josiah Allen’s Wife. (Marietta 
Holley.) Philadelphia: Hubbard Brothers.—To the readers 
of this magazine, the name of ‘‘ Josiah Allen’s Wife” is a 
household-word. The earliest of her inimitable efforts were 
produced in these columns, as has been the greater portion 
of the long succession of sketches which have made her 
famous. Delightful and irresistibly amusing as were ‘* Sweet 
Cicely ’’ and *‘ Samantha at the Centennial,” in some respects 
“Samantha at Saratoga’’ surpasses both, and will establish 
more thoroughly the author’s claim, not only to a prominent 
but a strikingly original place among American humorists. 
Marietta Holley’s writings are not confined to mere drollery 
and caricaturing of men aud things—her people are either 








§ the types which genuine humor creates or consistent copies 


of real humun eccentricity. She displays a skill in the 


§ delineation of character and an ability to invent incident 
> which many professed novelists might envy. 


Thanks to 
this varied power, one is never troubled, in reading an 
entire volume of hers, by that sense of sameness and narrow- 
ness of scope which renders the collected works of many 
Iler 


satire is stinging, but always good-natured. Her wildest 


> sally of fun never savors of indelicacy, and her pathos is 


so touching that it makes one feel, in regard to her, as one 
sometimes does in watching certain actors of burlesque 
and farce: that sentiment or tragedy would have been 
as much her forte, had she selected either for the full 
exercise of her talent. The hook is very handsomely got 
up, and is profusely and fittingly illustrated. Typographic- 
ally, the work will be an ornament to any library-talle, 
and its contents will prove the delight of young, with old 
in every family it enters, 
Ishmael; or, In the Depths. 
worth. 


By Mrs. E. D. E. N. South- 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brethers.—This is 
a new edition of perhaps the most popular of Mrs. South- 
werth’s numerous books, and the one which she considers 
her best. Her opinion has certainly ample support, as the 
New York Ledger, in which it first appeared as a scrial, 
was called on to reprint it several times, and its sale in 
The present volume is 
uniform with the library-edition of her works, and con- 
tains a fine steel-engraving of the authoress, with her 
autograph, 

Madelon Lemoine. By Mrs. Leith Adams. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company.—The admirers of Mrs. Adaims’s 
previous novels will find the present one fully to sustain her 
hold on their liking. It is a genuine love-story. The hero 
and heroine are persons in whose joy and sorrow one can 
feel a warm sympathy; and, after passing through a sea 
of trouble, they are rewarded by the happiness which they 
merit. The minor characters are distinct and individual, 
and the plot so well sustained that the interest is preserved 
to the close. 

Songs of New Sweden and Other Poems. By Arthur Petcer- 
Philadelphia: E. Stanley Hart & Co.—A vol- 
ume of very smooth and graceful verse. As the title 
indicates, the greater portion of the book is taken up with 
poems commemorative of the days of the early Swedish 
settlement on the Delaware. Toward the close, however, 
is a collection of shorter pieces expressive of personal feel- 
ing and experience, which pernaps display the writer's 
poetic ability to even better advantage. 

Esther: a Book for Girls. By Rosa 


Nouchette Carey, 


’ Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company.—An exceedingly 


bright winning story, in the popular author’s pleasantest 


vein. The narrative is given in autobiographical form, 


¢ and the heroine, who tells her dwn story, is a very sweet 


The incidents are numerous and interest- 
ing, and the book is calculated to please storyreaders of 
every age, as well as the class for which it is avowedly 


? written, 
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Tue VoIce OF THE PrEss.—We give a number of extracts 
from newspapers in regard to the magazine, because at this 
season they will be useful to persons getting up clubs, in 
order to show their friends the general verdict of the press 
where “ Peterson” is concerned, The Elgin (Ill) Daily 
News says: ‘‘ Peterson occupies a place peculiarly its own 
in periodical literature.’? The Des Moines (Iowa) Times 
says: “ Peterson’s Magazine in any home is an evidence of 
the refinement of its occupants. The October number, just 
received, is as captivating as ‘a love of a bonnet.’ What 
with its brilliant new fashions, its music, its refined litera- 
ture, household hints, and other features calculated to 
instruct and delight, it isa wonder that any lady can live 
happily without Peterson.’’ The Brownsville (Texas) Ban- 
ner says: ‘*The magazine, than which none in America is 
more desirable as a household entertainer. A magazine of 
art, replete with artistic taste in its latest patterns and 
desigus for embroidery fur ladies, which are worth ten 
times the price of the magazine. It contains the choicest 
miscellany, and intellectual, moral, and historical stories, 
which will be enjoyed by all, from the youngest to the 
oldest reader, male or female’ The Athol (Mass.) Chron- 
icle says of alate number: “Itis just as good as it can 
be.’’ The Syracuse (Neb.) Journal says: ‘* Not content 
with keeping abreast of its neighbors, it ranges ahead in 
the race, and keeps all the time to the front. Really the 
most astonishing thing about it is how in the world it can 
get up so good a magazine for so little money, only $2.00 
per year.”’ The Boston (Mass.) Times says: ‘*Few mag- 
azines award premiums that approach the valuable books 
and engravings ‘Peterson’ bestows. The attractions for 
1888 are numerous—new writers to be added to the staff of 
favorite old contributors, more costly engravings and wood- 
cuts—in fact, novelty and fresh variety in every depart- 
ment. One can be certain this is not only said, but really 
meant; for this popular magazine has proved, during 
nearly half a century, that its promises are always faith- 
fully kept.” 
notices that at the end of a year they would fill a goodly 
volume, and the private letters received from subscribers 
would make another equally large. We mean the mag- 
azine for 1888 to take even a higher standard than it has 


Each month brings us such scores of similar 


ever reached—our prospectus tells that, ana we have amply 
proved that we rather go beyond than fall short in the ful- 
fillment of our promises. 


Amone all Millais’s lovely pictures of children, he has 
never surpassed the one our steel-engraving reproduces. 
Nothing could realize more completely one’s ideal of that 
famous 

“Little Miss Muffet, who sat on a tuffet, 
Eating of curds and whey, 
When there came a big spider, 
Aud sat down beside her, 
And frightened Miss Muffet away.”’ 


Catarru Curep.—A clergyman, after years of suffering 
from that loathsome disease, catarrh, and vainly trying 
every known remedy, at last found a prescription which 
completely cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer 
from this dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stamped 
envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 212 East Ninth Street, 
New York, will receive the recipe free of charge. 


One ITuUNDRED AND Firty THovsanp, at least, would be 
added to our subscription-list for 1888, if each present sub- 
seriber would procure us one more; and nobody could doa 
friend a greater favor than to induce him or her to invest 
in the most brilliant magazine of America, which is what 
** Peterson’? will be next year, 
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NEW COOK-BOOK. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
Bay Every Receipt in this Cook- Boek hus been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 


~ 


MEATS, ETC. 

Pot Pourri.—Fry slightly a small piece of veal, and then 
mince it very fine. Mix then some egg-plant, a few lima 
beans, a little corn finely cut, a little carrot, mushrooms, 
tomatoes, potatoes, and parsley chopped with a knife passed 
through an onion, or a small onion chopped up, pepper, 
and salt. Mince ail together with a little butter. Put it in 
a skillet and brown it. All the vegetables must be pre- 
viously cooked. If you have any chicken, sweetbread, or 
crab, put it in finely minced, It is very nice browned in 
shells. 

Soused Feet.—Take four or eight pigs’-feet, and, after 
thoroughly scraping and cleaning them, put them on to boil 
in some sait and water. They should cook very slowly 
until the meat is perfectly tender. Take out the large 
bones, cut each foot in four pieces, season with cayenxe- 
pepper and salt. When cold, pour cold vinegar over them. 
If preferred, some grains of allspice and a sprig or two of 
mace may be added. 

TO COOK POTATOES, 

Potato Rissoles.—Mix, with the potato, salt, pepper, and 
butter to taste and a well-beaten-egg—one large egg is 
enough for a pint-basinful of mashed vegetable. Make up 
the mixture into Small rolls, cover with a thick layer of egg 
and breadcrumb, and fry in boiling dripping to a golden 
brown. 
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Drain well on kitchen-paper before serving. 
Another way.—Mix the paste as above, with the addition of 
an egg, pepper, and savory herbs; roll out to the eighth of 
an inch in thickness, cut into three-cornered pieces, place 
minced meat well seasoned On one, lay another on top, and 
slightly pinch the edges to keep them together; strew bits 
of vermicelli over, fry each side a nice brown, drain, and 
serve, 
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Potato Scallops.—Mince very finely some streaked bacon 
or tolerably lean ham, a few savory herbs, or, failing these, 
a little parsiey ; salt and pepper to taste. Mix with the 
mashed potato in the proportion of three parts vegetable 
to one of meat; fill some scallop-shells with the mixture, 
> puta bit of butter on the top of each, and brown in the 
oven. This makes a pretty breakfast or supper dish, served 
with poached eggs. 

Potato Loaf.—Mix butter, milk, and seasoning with the 
potatoes, then add breadcrumb till the whole is a moderately 
stiff paste. Butter a mold, fill it with the mixture, turn it 
bottom-upward on an old dish or baking-tin, and set it to 
brown in a quick oven. 
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DESSERTS. 

Roly-poly Jam Pudding.—Take equal quantities of fine 
flour and suet, remove all skin from the suet, slice it very 
thin, and then chop it quite fine, mix together, and moisten 
with cold water; add a very little salt, knead it well, and 
roll it out quite thin, about one-sixth of an inch. Spread 
the paste equally over with any kind of jam to within one- 
half inch of the edge, moisten the edges with water, roll 
up the pudding, pinch the edges together; put it into a 
cloth, which must be tied at both ends, Put the pudding 
into boiling water, and boil about two hours. 
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Lemon Tart.—Four eggs, well beaten, four ounces of 
white sugar, in knobs, the sugar rubbed on the rind of a 
large lemon, to extract the essence, then beat the sugar in 
a mortar with the strained juice of the lemon, and mix it 
with four ounces of butter, warmed. Put a puff-paste on a 
shallow tin dish, ornament the edges, pour the mixture on, 
and, when baked for three-quarters of an hour, slide the 
tart on to a china dish. 


Custards. —Four eggs, pint and half of milk, tirree ounces 
of loaf-sugar, six drops of almond or vanilla flavoring. 
? Beat eggs, milk, aud sugar together—strain. 


5 
2 
4 
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Put the cus- 














HORTICULTURE.—AMUSEMENT 
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tard into a tin saucepan, and thicken the milk and eggs 
over a slow fire; if it boils, or nearly so, the custard is « 
spoiled ; pour it rapidly from one jug to another till cold ; 
add flavoring, stir well, and fill twelve glasses. 

Velvet Cream.—Dissolve one-half ounce of ingens over 
the fire in just sufficient water to melt. Let it boil, take it § 
off the fire, add to it a large teacupful of white wine and 
the juice of a lemon. Strain it through a fine sieve, mix 
with a pint of cream, stir it well together, sweeten with a 
lerge quantity of pounded white sugar added by degrees, 
and turn it into a china mold. 

CAKES. 

Genoese Pastry.—Put one-half pound of castor-sugar into 
a bowl, break seven eggs, one by one, into a cup, and add 
to the sugar; melt one-quarter pound of butter in a small § 
saucepan over a very gentle fire; put the bowl containing 
the sugar and eggs on a pan of hot water and whisk twenty 
minutes, turning the bowl from time to time, or the eggs 
would partially cook ; stir in six ounces of sifted flour and 
pour in the butter, taking care not to give one more stir 
than necessary ; line a shallow tin with double paper oiled, 
pour in the mixture, set as quickly as possible into the 
oven, and bake about three-quarters of an hour; it should $ 
rise high and be very light, and may, when served, be 
sliced and spread with jam between, and arranged in a 
pyramid, or it makes a pretty dish left whole, and stuck 
with blanched almonds and pistachio-nut# 

Gingerbread.—Take one and a half pounds of honey, and 
having melted it over the fire in a very clean saucepan, 
pour it out into a basin, which must have been warming 
during the time. 
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While the honey is quite hot, stir into it ° 
nine ounces of moist sugar, six ounces of sweet almonds, 3 
blanched and cut into thin slices; one and a half ounces of ¢ 
pounded cinnamon, and three ounces of candied lemon 
finely sliced. Stir these well together, and gradually add 
as much flour as wsll make it into a stiff paste ; roll it out 
several times until quite smootlr and stiff, and about half an 


5 
inch or less in thickness. With a sharp knife, divide it into 5 
cakes, place them on buttered tins, and bake in a moderate } 


oven until they are a pale-brown color. 

Rich Plum-Cake.—Two pounds of prepared flour—this is 5 
made by mixing two ounces of carbonate of soda, one and 
one-quarter ounces of tartaric acid, and two ounces of com- 
mon salt, with one gallon of fine flour—one pound of but- 
ter, one pound of white sugar, two pounds of currants, 
one-quarter pound of mixed candied peel, and six eggs ; 
add any flavoring preferred and half a pint new milk ; mix 
well all the dry ingredients, then add the six yolks and the ¢ 
milk, beat the whites, and add last, mixing them in lightly < 
but thoroughly ; line a large tin with oiled paper, and bake $ 
in a moderate oven. 
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SANITARY. 
For Chicken-Water, the half of a fowl is recommended. 
It is to be skinned, then the flesh is to be cut small, the 
bones broken, and bones and flesh put into a jar with a pint 
of water. The jar is to be set near the fire for three hours, 
closely covered all the time. It is not to boil, but must be 
sufficiently hot to extract nourishment out of the chicken. 
When strained off, the water is to be flavored with anything 
suitable, and can be taken warm or cold. 
Simple Remedy for Burns. —Common whiting mixed with 
water to the consistency of a thick cream, spread on linen, 
forms an excellent local application to burns and scalds. 
The whole burned surface should be covered, excluding the 
action of the air. It affords instantaneous ease, and only 
requires to be kept moist by occasional sprinkling of water. 
Lins-ed Tea.—Take three tablespoonfuls of linseed, about 
one pint of water, and boil for ten minutes. Strain off the 
water, put in a jug with two lemons, cut in thin slices; 
put also some brown sugar. 
improvement. 
invalids, 
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A wineglassful of wine is an 
This has been found most nourishing for 
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, 2 case of one of them 
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Earache.—A good-sized linseed-meal poultice, hot, with 
2 eight or ten drops of laudanum in the middle, will cure the 
2 most severe earache. 

Chilblains.—Rub, every night, with oil or cold cream, and 
sleep in warm socks or stockings. 
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HORTICULTURE. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—The numerous species of the genus 
chrysanthemum (chrysos, gold, anthos, a flower) are found 
growing as indigenous plants in widely distant regions, 
from the extreme northeast of Asia, westward and south- 
ward throygh China and Japan, whence we received most 
of our cultivated species, to Spain and England. Our own 
$ representatives of the family are the ox-eye daisy and the 
corn marigold. France, Spain, Austria, and Hungary all 
have their distinct and characteristic indigenous chrysan- 
themums growing in temperatures not very widely different 
from our own. Northern Africa and Asiatic Turkey 
increase the list of species, while Kamtschatka has one 
bearing the appropriate name of C. articum, and the barren 
steppes of Siberia have one also. Other countries—indeed, 
almost every state of Europe, as well as Mexico—help to 
swell the number of species of this widespread plant. 

In England, the chrysanthemums of China have been 
known about two hundred years, and cultivated, in the 
, Since 1795. But-the ingenious florist 
of the farthest East cultivated them many centuries pre- 


2 viously, and with such ardor that an English resident in 


China, who felt no special interest in the plant, found that 


¢ he could not, with impunity, prevent the native gardeners 


from indulging their proclivity, for they threatened to 
quit his service unless he allowed them a free hand in the 
cultivation of the chrysanthemum. Chinese extravagance 
in flower-culture is exhibited in a curious practice of train- 
ing plants into fantastic forms, and our beautiful ‘Autumn 
Queen,”’ as we now call this flower of November, is often 
fashioned into shapes resembling pagodas, horses, ships, 


§ stags, and many others such as good taste and an apprecia- 


tion of true art would avoid. 

In Japan, a favorite floral decoration at fétes and festivals 
consists in artificial chrysanthemum ladies, made up of 
thousands of Llossoms, and placed in alcoves and summer- 
houses, which are so situated that they invariably attract 
numerous admirers. Both Japan and China, to whose 
talent for gardening we owe the chrysanthemum, have 
employed their best artists and their brightest colors in 
representing its numerous forms and hues in their illus- 
trated books, their fabrics of silk and other materials, and 
in their pottery. 
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AMUSEMENT FOR CHILDREN. 

How many an overworked mother is thankful for the 
slightest suggestion that will keep Rob or Susie quiet while 
she is filling up a huge hole in the boy’s sock or sewing 
buttons on Susie’s pinafore. These little ones are as restless 
as all young animals are, and brain and fingers must be kept 
busy doing something—legitimate, 
if not. 

Prickmg outlines.—Many a half-hour that would otherwise 
be weary enough has been made delightful to little children 
by pricking the outline of a flower or some other object 
with a blunt needle ora pin. The outlines should be drawn 
for them on paper, which may be done by those who have 
no knowledge of drawing by holding the paper against the 
windowpane, with the drawing to be copied between the 
glass and the paper, when the outline can be traced with 
a pencil perfectly. But, for those who have a slight knowl- 


if possible—mischief, 


’ edge of drawing, simple outlines can be readily made of all 
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sorts of familiar things—a teacup and saucer, a wineglass, 
a waterbottle, and many other easy forms, Children so enjoy 
working at anything that they have themselves suggested ; 
and, if the mother can comply with the request to ‘draw 
me a peg-top, please,’’ the design is sure to be received with 
approval. Then the drawing is laid on a pillow or on a 
soft cushion, and the outline is pricked all round with a pin 
until the whole drawing is enclosed by pin-pricks; and, 
when held up to the light, it seems to be made of little 
stars. Of course, the more regularly the pricks are made, 
the prettier is the effect. 
The illustration shows a spray of jessamine done in this 
way, the dots showing the pin-pricks. 
Cowper speaks of this employment in the lines ‘‘On the 
Receipt of My Mother’s Picture’’: 
**Could Time, his flight reversed, restore the hours 
When, playing with thy vesture’s tissued tlowers— 
The violet, the pink, and jessamine— 
I pricked them into paper with a pin.” 





He was a delicate fragile child, and, no doubt, took great 
delight in leaning against his mother’s lap and pricking 
the flowers of her elaborate brocade “into paper with a 
pin.”” He seems not to have had a drawing on a paper, 
but appears, from the lines, to have laid his mother’s dress 
over the paper and pricked around the edge of the flowers 
woven init. A bit of chintz or any figured material would 
serve, in this way, to yield the same amusement that soothed 
the childhood of one of England’s poets. 

Secret writing.—Another amusement—for older children, 
however—is a secret writing which used to be popular among 
school boys and girls: Holes are cut at irregular distances 
in a doubled sheet of paper, and this paper is afterward 
divided, leaving two sheets exactly similar in their per- 
foration. Each correspondent retains a sheet, and, when 
desiring to write to the other, lays the cut sheet on a blank 
sheet of paper and writes the real purport of the epistle 
in the spaces left by the holes. The blanks are afterward 
filled up—to make sense, if possible—and the real meaning 
can at once be deciphered by the possessor of the twin-sheet 
laying it over the letter, when the words intended to be 
read will appear through the holes. The drawback to 
this style of cipher is the difficulty, if not the impossibility, 
of filling up the blanks with sufficient neatness to escape 
detection. 

Pebbles.—An outdoo rgame, in which children of all ages 
can partake—is diverting even to adults. 
pebbles is piled up on a certain spot on the lawn. Each 
person is led, in turn, to a certain distance from the heap, 
blindfolded, given a stick, turned around three times, and 
then told to start off and d® his best to beat down the little 
heap of stones. It is amusing to see the solemn air of some 


A little heap of 





2 of the performers and to watch the vigor with which they 
¢ pound away at nothing, whole yards off the place where the 
3 stones are, 
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Fic. 1.—IHovse-Dress, or HELiorrope Surau SILK. 
The underskirt is laid in wide box-plaits. The overdress 
is rather full at the waist, and is draped without trimming. 
The bodice is round, laid in plaits from the shoulders, and 
opens over a vest of dahlia-colored velvet. 
low, to show a lace chemisette. 
vet and lace, 


This vest is cut 
Sleeves trimmed with vel- 
Large buckle clasps the folds of the bodice. 

Fic. 11,—VisitinG-Dress, oF DULL-GREEN CAMEL’s-Hair. 
The petticoat is plain, with a broad band of figured cash- 
mere at the bottom. . The overdress opens on the left side, 
is fully draped, and caught by a gimp ornament of the 
colors of the cashmere. The pointed bodice has a collar of 
olive-green velvet and a lappel of the same on the left side. 
Down the front is a narrow gimp to correspond with the 
colors of the costume. The full sleeves have deep cuffs of 
velvet and shoulder-trimming of the cashmere. Olive- 
colored felt bonnet, trimmed with green ribbon, and bound 
with olive-colored velvet. 

Fig. 11.—VisitinG- Dress, oF MyrtLe-GREEN CLotH. 
The overskirt opens over a side-trimming of ball-fringe— 
green mixed with dull-red. The overskirt is long and 
untrimmed, Jacket of brown striped cloth, opening over 
a dull-red embroidered vest. Bonnet of brown felt, trimmed 
with green velvet ribbon and green wings. 

Fic. 1v.—WALKING-DRES8, OF PLAIN DARK-BLUE WOOLEN 
and a blue and dark-red striped woolen. The petticoat is 
of dark-blue velveteen, and is made perfectly plain. The 
front of the overdress and the drapery at the back are of 
plain dark woolen. The panels at the sides are of the 
; striped material, Tho skirt at the back falls with but little 
3 drapery. The bodice is round in front, is double-breasted, 

and ornamented with large buttons. The plastron is of the 

plain woolen, with collar-braces and pointed ornament of 

dark-blue velvet. Hat of dark-blue felt, trimmed with 
; dark-blue velvet and plumes, 
$ Fra. V.—WALKING-DREss, OF TAN-CoLoRED CLoTH, over 
; an underskirt of striped frisé woolen, which is made plain. 
’ The overdress opens at the sides, and is very little draped. 
’ The jacket-bodice is long, and has a plastron and trimming 
around the bottom, of dark-brown velvet. 
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Boa of beaver. 


Hat like dress, trimmed at back with fawn-colored feathers. 

Fig. vi.—WaALkiNnG-Dress, OF Srripep CAMEL’s-Hair. 
The plain skirt has a deep hem of the same material, and 
is laid in large kilts, The overskirt opens in front, turns 
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back up to the tournure, where it is looped to form the 
back-drapery. Bodice pointed front and back. Yoke of 
velvet, with cape-sleeves which are adjustable. Bonnet 
of velvet to correspond with the predominant color of 
the dress, and trimmed with stiff wings of different colors, 
also corresponding. 

Fig. vi1.—Bonnet, OF Fett, faced with velvet, top veiled 
with lace to match, and large roses with velvet leaves. A 
jaunty bow of picot-edged ribbon ornaments the inside brim. 

Fig. vitt.—Tiprer-Care. This cape is for outdoor-wear, 
and should harmonize with the dress. Our model is of 
black canvas, beaded in gold, and lined with gold satin. 
Flounce and jabot Chantilly lace, ribbon gold moiré. 

Fig. 1x.—Visitine - Dress, oF BLack VELVET, FAILLE, 
AND Jer. The velvet skirt is studded with jet ornaments. 
The tunic of faille opens at the right side, and is edged 
with jet drops. Velvet bodice, with low jacket of faille, 
fastened on the chest with a jet ornament. The cuffs are 
faille. Hat of faille, brim faced with velvet studded with 
jet, and trimmed with tufts of ostrich-feathers. 

Fig. x.—Toque, oF Brown Vetvert, gray Astrakhan-bor- 
der. Bird in gray or brown and gold the only trimming. 

Fig. X1.—S.Leeve, For JACKET OR WALKING-DREss.@ The 
under-cuff is of velvet. The sleeve opens on outside of arm 
over the under-cuff, and is braided in a simple design. 

Fig. x11.—Hovst-Dress, oF ELEPHANT-GRAY CASHMERE. 
The skirt has one wide box-plait in front; the sides and 
back are kilted in wide plaits. The tunic forms a short 
apron in front, with long drapery in the back. The bodice 
is pointed in front, with small postillion-back. Coat- 
sleeves full at the top, cut out in tabs at the wrists, each 
filled in with a puff of soft silk. High standing collar. 

Fig. x111.—BonNET, OF VELVET AND Lace, for a young 
lady. It is without strings. 


| 
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The face has a full ruching 3 


of lace, and the high trimming is composed of standing < 


loops of picot-edged ribbon and bead ornaments. 

Fic. xiv.—Rep FLANNEL Bopice, embroidered in white 
filoselle. The plastron, of red or white surah, is full, and 
fastened down the centre with studs. At the waist, the 
bodice is tied with ribbon-strings to match. Sleeves fulled 
into small cuffs. 

Fig. xv.—ALMonpD-CoLorED CLoTH WALKING-Dress, with 
feather-bordering of a deeper shade. The skirt is silk, 
edged with a narrow kilt-plaiting. The overskirt is stitched 
above the hem in six rows. 
puffed tunic. 
trimming. 
with standing loops of velvet ribbon. 

Fig. xvi.—Coar ror A GIRL OF Stx YEARS. 
with bouclé stripes. The bands, cuffs, revers, flaps to 
pockets, bow-and-revers to hood are plush. 
lined with shot-satin. 





Fancy cloth, 
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Full round tablier, with square 5 

The jacket and sleeves are edged with feather- 
Hat of felt, faced with velvet, and trimmed 5 while longer ones will be more useful for ordinary wear 
> and for the coming cold winter months. 


The hood is 


Fig. xvu.—BeapEp Murr, composed of velvet, puffed, ° 


and separated with rows of jet passementerie. 


Wide bands $ 


of network in jet beads, lined with velvet, compose the 


holder and throatlet. 

Fig. XVill.— WALKING - CosrumE — ULstER—oFr PLAIN 
WaterrProor TWEED. 
with hood, which is lined with some bright-colored silk or 
satin, either plain or striped. Small capote of felt, trimmed 
all over with loops of ribbon, rosettes, and wings. 

Fig. xtx.—WaALkine - Costume — ULsteR — OF CHECKED 
Scorch Tweep. The make is the same as the preceding 
one, only observe to line the hood with a plain self-colored 
surah. Small bonnet, trimmed with standing bows of 
ribbon and silk, with small rosettes of velvet ribbon. 

GENERAL ReMARKS.—Jerseys are so useful, that it is not 
wonderful they remain so long popular; but the new ones 
show a great variety in trimuning, and in shape they are 
veritable bodices. Some have full vests of soft surah, others 
have beaded yokes, while yet others are beaded all over, or 
embroidered in small sprays. Some are trimmed with plain 


¢ dress or wrap worn will be fashionable. 
Wide sleeves and adjustable cape $ 
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worsted braid, others in gold and silver braid, a-la-militaire. 
Every variety of color, quality, and price may be found, te 
suit the taste and purse of the purchaser. . 

The Chinese blouse is becoming quite fashionable for 
morning -dress. It is of soft China silk or fine-striped 
tennis-flannel, loose in front, and tight in the back; with 
it, a tin belt is worn. The sleeves, also, are loose. 

Sashes of wide moiré ribbon, or of soft surah, or of the 
material of the dress, are very much worn both by young 
and married ladies. 

Black satin draped with silk net is the favorite com- 
bination for ladies whose hair is prematurely gray, and 
equally suitable for older women with gray hair, to whom 
a severe black silk or satin dress is more or less trying. 

Belts, bracelets, etc., in silver and oxydized, are very much 
the rage. The belts have innumerable hanging attach- 
ments—such as scent-bottles, thimble-cases, etc., etc. 

A useful waist is of velvet, to wear with different skirts. 
A pretty one for evening-wear is of olive-green velvet, with 
puffed sleeves and fichu of pale-blue crape. The waist is 
open at the throat, and the fichu crosses to the left side, and 
fastens with a large rosette of velvet ribbon to match. 
Plain velvet waists, pointed back and front, in black and 
dark self-colors, are very useful for home-costumes with 
a black silk skirt, 

Gowns of plain and plaid or striped cloth combined con- 
tinue to be very fashionable. Smooth cloth is worn for 
more dressy suits, while the rough material is used for 
more common wear. ‘The latter is nearly always figured— 
in small stripes, zigzags, crossbars, diagonal, checks, etc. 

The plainer cloth is generally made tailor-fashion, and is 
of dark-blue, gray, dull-red, 
simply draped. 


fawn, etc., and is quite 
A jacket is nearly always added, and may 
be made of any of the material of which the dress is: 
composed, 

Vests are still very much worn, and make a pretty variety 
to the dress, 

Stripes are arranged in many ways. The almost plain 
round skirt, made of velvet-striped fabric, is often cut 
entirely on the bias. The overdress of plain material is. 
arranged “fen jabot,”’ to reveal glimpses of the stripe set 
on diagonally as a facmg, or straight of the goods; and 
finally, the bodice opens wide over a plastron, on which 
the stripes are arranged in downward points. 

Wraps promise to be as varied in fashion as dresses. 
Small ones will generally be used for more dressy occasions, 


Scarcely two 
wraps are made alike, but nearly all are rather or quite 
close-fitting at the back ; but the arrangement of the front, 
sleeves, length, etc., is as varied as possible. 

Young girls wear jackets rather than short mantles; but 
ulsters are much worn for more common use, 

Bounets ave still close-fitting and small; and velvet, soft 
corded silk, and felt are all seen, Gray-blue seems to be 
a favorite color, though all colors that correspond with the 
Dull dark-red, 
or even brighter red, with black dresses, is popular. 
Black velvet bonnets, trimmed with deep-pink roses, are 
considered yery stylish. 

Ostrich-tips, cock’s-plumes, and warm-colored flowers are 
all used with ribbon. Peacock’s-plumage is worn with 
dark-green velvet, and pheasant’s-feathers with brown. 
Pale-gray and white felt bonnets are pretty and new. The 
former are trimmed with small tufts of ostrich-tips and 
satin ribbon of the same color, and the latter with ruby, 
sapphire, or emerald colored velvet. 

Hats are worn with lower crowns, often turned up at the 
back, and having the trimming massed there, though the 
high-crowned hats are not abandoned. 

Lace strings or scarfs, both black and white, are used for 
many bonnets. These are particularly becoming to alk 
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faces, but especially to those no longer young, as they } is very popular, either in silk and satin in two shades of 
impart much more softness to the face than the severe ¢ the same color, or in contrasting colors, for dressy toilettes, 


ribbon-ties. 
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¢ orin wide stripes in the latter combination for morning- 
¢ dresses. For these last, striped flannel in wide alternating 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 
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The new cloaks of the season are very varied, both as 
regards shape and material. The newest style presents in 
itself a combination of the two forms most in vogue during 
the past wiuter—namely, the dolman and the paletot. It is 
a dolman at the back and a paletot in front, and is mostly 
shown in rich material, such as black velvet or sealskin 
plush. The long square ends, reaching to the hem of the 
dress in front, are bordered cither with very wide bands of 
feather-trimming or with narrower bands of fur. The 
sleeves, formed of a prolongation of the sides of the wrap, 
are very wide and are trimmed to correspond. <A new style 
of plush, which has been introduced for these wraps, is a 
sealskin plush with a raised garland of flowers in the same 
material running through the centre of each breadth. A 
still richer material is black velvet, stamped at long inter- 
vals with narrow lines of gold. For trimming this latter 
material, wide bands of black feathers, interspersed with 
the tiny feathers of the breast-plumage of the golden 
pheasant, are generally employed. Passementerie orna- 
ments in gold beads or in colored jet will be much em- 
ployed on velvet wraps. The favorite form is a cockle-shell, 
a design that is also to be seen in the braided borders of 
various fashionable garments. Immensely wide fringes in 
dead silk are also sparingly used, but their great depth— 
something over a quarter of a yard—renders it difficult to 
employ them judiciously. They form an admirable finish, 
however, to the sides of a short dolman. For less dressy 
wear, short close-fitting jackets in dark smooth-finished 
cloth, trimmed with very narrow bands—a mere edging— 


3 
; 
; 
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black-and-white or blue-and-white stripes is much liked. 
Very elaborate morning -dresses are now made of plush, 
with a half-fitting jacket and short draped skirt, the latter 


¢ caught up at one side with a knotted silk cord and tassels, 


The jacket has a loose shirt-vest of surah in some contrast- 
ing color. This style is pretty in silver-gray plush, with 
the vest in pale-pink sural or in heliotrope plush, with a 
cream-white surah vest. 





Cashmere morning-dresses are 


; cut Princesse, with a draped skirt-front and vest, also in 


$ cashmere, in a contrasting tint. 
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of Astrakhan, and closed with brandebourgs in black silk 
or worsted braid, are shown. There is also a new shaggy $ 


cloth of a very silky finish, which comes in light brown or 
beige colors, and which is used for double-breasted jackets, 
closed with very large carved buttons in beige-colored 
ivory. 

The most noticeable feature about the new dresses of the 
season is the gradual disappearance of the basque, which is 
almost wholly replaced by a point in front and by a single 
point, or three square pieces forming a coat-tail, at the 
back. Wide sleeves, especially for costumes in soft material, 
such as cashmere or serge, are gradually making their way 
into popular favor. They are usually shirred from the 
shoulder half-way down to the elbow, and from the wrist 
half-way up to the same point. Corset-bodices—or Swiss 
waists, as they are sometimes called—are a good deal 
employed in making up cloth or cashmere dresses, They 
are always in a much richer material than the dress itself, 
velvet being the favorite stuff. The velvet must match the 
dress itself, or some figure or stripe in it. Above the corset- 
bodice, the dress-material is laid in flat folds to the throat, 
and is finished by a narrow velvet collar. Velvet, in fact, 
is much used in combination with cloth or cashmere for 
demi-toilette costumes. 





I have seen a very handsome 
dress in marine-blue cloth, with corset-bodice, collar, and 
cuffs in velvet. The skirt was made in large flat plaits, 
with a width of velvet showing under the plaits at either 
side, and was closed up the front with very large square 
buttons in passementerie. 
fastening of the velvet bodice. The polonaise has also 
been revived, and is now shown in cloth or cashmere, looped 
in full curved folds in front over an underskirt of plush or 


velvet, and opening at the left side to the waist, the open- $ 
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, for a girl of fifteen. 


Similar buttons formed the ? 


These last are very pretty 
in a white-grounded mousseline-de-laine figuied with small 
many-colored flowers, and with the skirt-front and shirt- 
vest in pale pink or blue cashmere. Two new woolen 
materials that have just been introduced are the ‘ peau de 
laine” and the ‘‘Amelia serge,’’ the latter being so named 
in honor of the young Duchess of Braganza. The new 
colors of the season are burnt-almond red, Louis-XV bronze, 
and mushroom-celor, the last being a delicate shade of 
mastje. 

ItIs prophesied that the days of high bands around the 
throat, the so-called ‘‘officer’s collar,’ are numbered, and 
that wide falling lace or linen collars in the Louis-XIII 
style will replace them, A very charming novelty to wear 
with low-necked or open corsages is an inch-wide Llack 
velvet ribbon to encircle the throat, closed in front or at 
the back with a small Rhine-stone buckle, and embroidered 
with a motto in tiny Rhine-stones, 





The motto is usually 
one word, such as *‘Souvenir,’’ “ Espérance,” or * Char- 
ité,’? but may be expanded at the wearer’s pleasure, Rib- 
bon worked with small stecl Leads and fastened with a 
buckle in cut steel is less expensive and is very effective. 
For half-mourning, the embroidery must be in beads of 
dead jet, with a buckle to correspond, 

Yor gentlemen, there are some new styles signalized. The 
vest must be made very open, to show the full expanse of 
the plain shirt-front. Trousers are worn loose, and project 
slightly over the instep. The coat-sleeve fits the arm 
closely, and is cut rather short, so as to display the cuff- 
button in dead-yellow gold. Gloves are once more indis- 
pensable for all entertainments except dinner-parties, pearl- 
gray, stitched on the back with gray or Llack silk, Leing in 
favor for evening-wear, and dog-skin for promenading or 
driving. 

Lucy TH. Hooper. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—Gini’s Street-Costume, oF Gray Bag, is a 
pelisse, made with a kilted skirt. The cape, which is 
kilted, has yoke, cuffs, collar, and belt of velvet. Mat 
of gray felt, trinmed with standing loops of gray and red 
ribbon. 

Fic. u.—Costume, For A Girt or TweELvr, is made of 
plaid surah or wovulen, with velvet the shade of the pre- 
dominating color, which is used for yoke and collar. Hat 
of soft felt to match, trimmed with large rosette of standing 
loops of velvet ribbon to match the costume. - 

Fig. 11.—Wakine-Costumr, OF Marine-Bivr Croru, 
Jacket with movable cape, lined with 
surah, and gathered at the throat. Skirt and tunic to 
match. Felt hat to match, trimmed with band-and-loops 


> of ribbon to match the silk lining of the cape. 


ing being bordered with bands of the same material as the ¢ 


underskirt. The whole costume must match precisely in 
color, in all its details, Striped material in various styles 


Fic. 1v.—Sort-Crown Bonnet, oF CasuMEREe OR SILK, 
for little girl of four to six years. The edge has a full- 
quilled border of silk. Loops of ribbon finish the: front, 
inside and outside. 4 


Fic. v.—SEALSKIN Toque. This bolero-toque is orna- 


mented with a bow of orange-colored plush, 
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WALK1AG-DRESS, MORNING-BODICE. BONNET. 
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WALKING-DRESS. BONNET. 





CHILD'S DRESS. 









































NEW-STYLE MANTLE. TOQUE. COLLARETTE. BODICE. 
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HAT. SLEEVE 


PELERINE. 


JACKET. 






















































































SLIPPER-CASE. 





























SOFTLY THE. NIGHT IS SLEEPING. 


As Published by J. GIB. WINNER, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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1. Soft - ly the night is sleep - ing On Bethle - hem’s peace - ful 
2. Day in the east is break - ing; Day o’er_ the crim - soned 
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gen - tle flocks are still. But hark! The won - drous 
in the Sav - iour’s _ birth! See where the clear star 
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SOFTLY THE NIGHTIS SLEEPING. 
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Val - ley andcliff. re - ech - o Glo - ry God on high, 
See wherethe In - fant Je - sus Smiles up - on Ma - ry’s_ breast! 


















































Peace on earth! Peace on earth! Good 


x 





3. Come with the gladsome shepherds, 4. Weave ye the wreaths unfading 
Quick hastening from the fold; The fir tree and the pine; 
Come with the wise men, pouring Green from the snows of winter, 
Incense, and myrrh, and gold: To deck the Holy shrine. 
Come to Him, poor and lowly Bring ye the happy children! 
Around the cradle throng; For this—is Christmas Morn, 
Come with your hearts of sunshine Jesus, the sinless Infant, 


And sing the angels’ song —Cko. Jesus, the Lord, is born.—Cuo. 

















WEDDING-DRESS. 


























